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jQotes of the Month. 


—<————— 


THE Antiguary this month contains a new 
feature in the shape of the report of the Society 
of Genealogists of London for the last quarter. 
The Society’s report will appear regularly in 
our pages each quarterin future. Many readers 
of the Antiguary are interested in family 
history and genealogy, and they will probably 
be glad to have regular and official news of 
the proceedings of this young and active 
organization. 


_ = 

A very interesting Exhibition of Welsh 
Antiquities is being held at Cardiff. It will 
close on September 27. An excellent and 
absurdly cheap handbook (published by the 
Museum at Cardiff, price 3d.—an enlarged 
copy, with illustrations, for 6d., is to be 
issued shortly) gives full and most interesting 
particulars of the exhibits. The Exhibition 
has been arranged and the catalogue compiled 
by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A, Curator of the 
Cardiff Collection in the National Museum 
of Wales. We quote from the Introduction 
to the Handbook : 

‘The aim of the Exhibition is to illustrate 
old-fashioned life, and especially that of Wales 
—the life which is slowly and silently passing 
away. It is, perhaps, rather misleading to 
call the objects now shown ‘antiquities,’ as 
that might imply a greater age than they 
possess. There is, however, no word which 
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accurately describes them. The term 
‘bygones’ is convenient, but is hardly a 
recognized English word as yet ; furthermore, 
it is in so far incorrect that most of them are 
still in use. Save for the few which have so 
long been obsolete that they are properly 
termed ‘antiquities,) and which are intro- 
duced for comparison with the more recent, 
the collection as a whole is made up of o/d- 
fashioned things. It must not be supposed 
that it consists only of things made in Wales. 
It would be impossible to illustrate Welsh 
life comprehensively by such a collection, 
for every country imports many things in 
common use that are not made within its 
borders, or are not made so well and cheaply 
as elsewhere. Staffordshire has busily 
supplied Wales with most of her earthenware, 
and Sheffield with most of her cutlery, for 
centuries.” 


The sections include old house plenishings 
of every kind, old farming implements and 
‘*bygones” of other industries—spinning 
and weaving, lace-making, etc.—with a great 
variety of miscellanea. ‘The old Museum in 
Trinity Street, Cardiff, which was a Co-opera- 
tive Institution until handed over to the 
National Museum Authority eight or nine 
months ago, has for many years past been 
too small to hold the growing collection, with 
the result that a large proportion of the 
things now shown at the Exhibition have not 
been accessible to the public, having been 
packed away in store rooms. The Exhibition 
will show the public what has been accom- 
plished, and will act, it is hoped, as an 
incentive to all lovers of Wales to lend a 
helping hand. “In many an attic and lumber- 
room ’’—we again quote the Introduction to 
the Handbook—‘‘and in many a barn there 
lie forgotten old implements and appliances, 
covered, maybe, with the dust and cobwebs 
of long years, which would usefully fill gaps 
in the collection. These require searching 
out, and how better than by neighbours who 
have the interest of the National Museum of 
Wales at heart ?” 


Excavations have been carried on for some 

time past at Vintcha in Servia, by M. Vas- 

sitch, the Curator of the National Museum at 

Belgrade. He has discovered a prehistoric 
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village, with remains of the highest impor- 
tance. A preliminary report of his earliest 
excavations appeared a few years ago in the 
Annual of the British School at Athens. 
The products of these earliest excavations on 
the site are now exhibited in the Museum at 
Belgrade, but the later excavations, including 
those now going on, have produced objects 
of much greater importance. These are not 
yet exhibited, and an account of them will 
shortly be published by one of the Russian 
archeological societies. Amongst the ob- 
jects recently found are countless clay models 
of various sizes, of “ horns of consecration ”’ ; 
and numerous real bucrania, with clay cover- 
ings, have been found. Large buildings of a 
square shape, and hearths showing traces of 
smelting operations, point to a high state of 
culture in the inhabitants. (Quicksilver was 
apparently known to them, for fragments of 
its ore were found in the hearths, and crucibles 
were common. Very little is known about 
primitive metallurgy, and the knowledge of 
quicksilver at such an early date is quite un- 
precedented. Numerous clay idols of an 
fEgean shape and pottery of A‘gean types 
continue to be found, and obsidian iscommon. 
At first the obsidian was thought to be 
Melian, but it is now proved definitely that 
it is not. The site is of extreme importance 
for prehistoric Mediterranean archzology, 
and may help to throw much light on the 
vexed problem of the indebtedness of A°gean 
culture to Northern districts. 


Numerous small excavations have been carried 
out in Greece during the last season, but 
there have been no excavations of any im- 
portance. At Athens the Greek Archzo- 
logical Society has excavated on the Pnyx in 
order to discover the extent and construction 
of the containing wall east of the Bema. A 
small excavation has also been carried out in 
the earlier temple of Asclepios, near the 
theatre of Dionysus, and is still continuing. 
The German excavations at Corfu have proved 
eminently successful, and some fine archaic 
sculptures have been found. The Gorgon 
pediment in relief is exceptionally fine, and 
ranks with the pediment from the Cnidian 
Treasury at Delphi, or the early Herakles 
pediment from the “ Perserschutt” on the 
acropolis at Athens. 
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In Beotia M. Soteriadis has continued his 
prehistoric excavations in the neighbourhood 
of Cheroneia. In Thessaly, however, all the 
prehistoric excavations have come to an end. 
The war has prevented all forms of research 
in Macedonia, where much remains to be 
found ; but the Greek annexation of Epirus 
has already had fruitful results, for many 
isolated discoveries have recently been made 
in those districts, while it is rumoured that 
the German School will excavate next season 
at the site of Dodona, which, except for the 
cursory excavations of M. Carapanos, the 
results of which are in the National Museum, 
remains, for the greater part, unexcavated. 


In Crete M. Hazidakis has continued, with 
excellent results, his excavation of the pre- 
historic Cretan town, of Late Minoan date, 
at Tylissos, near Candia. Sir Arthur Evans 
has conducted several small excavations in 
the Palace at Cnossos to test his earlier con- 
clusions, and the British School has com- 
pletely cleared the Kamares Cave on Mount 
Ida, in which had previously been found the 
deposit of Middle Minoan pottery from 
which the so-called “‘ Kamares Ware ” derived 
its name. 


An exhibition of antiquities found by the 
officers of the Egypt Exploration Fund at 
Abydos and Meir was held in the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
from July 23 to 30. Perhaps the most striking 
of the discoveries made during the fifth 
season’s work at Abydos was a cemetery of 
sacred animals of the Roman period. An 
area of about twenty yards square was covered 
with large vases containing each a number of 
mummies, chiefly those of the ibis. ‘“ Origin- 
ally the pots seem to have stood on the sur- 
face of the desert, each covered with a lid of 
bricks, but the winds of centuries have caused 
the drift-sand to cover them by a few inches. 
Among the pots were the skeletons of various 
animals, such as dogs, sheep, and oxen, buried 
in small enclosures of bricks. Nor were the 
mummies in the vases invariably those of the 
ibis ; some were those of other birds, or of 
snakes, shrews, and even scarab beetles. In 
many Cases, too, the mummies, when opened, 
proved to contain, not whole birds, but merely 
bundles of feathers or bones. It seems as 
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though every part of the bird was sacred, so 
that even cast feathers had to be collected by 
the priests of the cult and buried with the 
same reverence as the bird itself. Thissame 
idea would account for the finding in this 
cemetery of a number of the eggs of the ibis, 
a few of which are still intact.” The mum- 
mified birds and other objects from this 
cemetery were among the things shown at 
Burlington House, which included many 
objects from tombs—bracelets, beads, ivory 
articles, mirrors, kohl vases, etc. ; a pottery 
soul-house—+.e., a model of a house with the 
various offerings for the deceased placed in 
its courtyard ; alabaster vases ; parts of statues 
and statuettes, including a remarkable lime- 
stone figure of an acrobat leaning back until 
her hands rest on the ground behind her, and 
her long hair falls in a mass to the earth ; 
bowls, pottery, stelze, etc. 
+ + 

At the evening meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute at Exeter, on Friday, July 25, 
Mr. Morris Drake read a paper on the glass 
of Exeter Cathedral. He said that an ex- 
cellent example of the ravages of stained 
glass that had taken place in the country was 
provided by the ‘“‘diary” of Richard Symonds, 
an antiquary and Officer of Horse in the 
Royal Forces, who passed through Exeter 
in 1644. He went into the cathedral and 
listed 140 coats of arms in the stained-glass 
windows. Of these less than twenty now re- 
mained. The same destruction had gone 
on all over the country. In Exeter and 
the immediate district there were only nine 
stained-glass windows left—-four in the 
cathedral and five at Doddescombsleigh. Of 
the Exeter windows, the earliest was that 
opposite the Bishop’s throne, which belonged 
to the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
and consisted of single figures under cano- 
pies -and grisaille background. Allied to it 
in design was the east window, painted about 
1320, and enlarged from a six toa nine light 
window in 1390. In the enlargement the 
painter, Lyen of Exeter, who painted the 
three centre lights of the new window, copied 
the style of the work of his predecessor of 
seventy years before, which was an almost 
unprecedented thing for a Gothic artist to 
do. Mr. Drake showed by lantern slides 
how damage had been caused to the windows 


by ignorant glaziers since the seventeenth 
century. 


_ e & & 
We are indebted to Mr. Arthur G. Wright, 
Curator of the Colchester Museum, for the 
photograph of a “ Parish Purse” here repro- 
produced. He writes: “The purse, which 
is 3 inches deep by 2% inches wide at the 
mouth, is made of velvet now faded to a sage- 
green tint, and is lined with pale blue silk. 
The design in relief is worked in silver wire 





A PARISH PURSE. 


or thread, and the edges are finished in the 
same manner. The mouth is formed of a 
steel frame with brass catch, and when open 
is about 2? inches square. The purse was 
found in the parish chest of St. Rumwald’s 
Church in this town. This church stood in 
the middle of High Street, and was removed 
in 1878, and the living was incorporated in 
that of St. Nicholas. 

“The church chest, which has, alas! been 
removed from Colchester, is illustrated and 
described in that delightful volume Zze 
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Church Chests of Essex, by Messrs. Lewer 
and Wall. 

‘Were these purses general, and were they 
used for collecting money in the parish by 
accredited individuals? What is the age of 
the purse described ? 

‘*T am indebted to Mrs. Adelaide Cater, of 
this town, in whose possession the purse is, 
for kind permission to photograph it and 
describe it for the pages of the Antiguary.” 


¢ *¢ 
In the Worth China Daily News last October, 
Mr. H. A. Thompson of Shanghai called 
attention to what he believed to be the first 
recorded instance of an Englishman buried 
in China. “A few years ago,” he wrote, 
‘‘while workmen were digging in front of the 
United States Consulate in Amoy, they came 
across a large slab of granite and some human 
bones. The slab proved to be a tombstone, 
and it was, together with the remains, trans- 
ferred to the Amoy cemetery, where it now 
is. Every letter of the inscription cut into 
the stone is quite legible, and reads as follows: 


HERE + LYETH 
THE + BODY + OF 
JOHN DVFFIELD 
SON + OF + HENRY 


dr 

DVFFIELD + com 
e Il 
OF + Y + TRVMBV 
t r th °o 
OB + SEP +6+AN 
. rn) 

AET + XIII + A’Q + 
DOM : 1698- 


“ From the use of the word ‘ commander,’ 
we may conclude that the Zrumbudl was 
one of His Majesty King Charles II.’s ships- 
of-war; but what its mission was in the 
southern waters of China in those early days 
of British intercourse with this part of the 
world must ever remain an interesting con- 
jecture.” 

Mr. Thompson has kindly sent us a photo- 
graph of the stone, on which the inscription 
as given above stands out very distinctly. 


With regard to our note in the July Antiguary, 
on the paper, “‘ The Alienation and Destruc- 
tion of Church Plate,” by Messrs. Leveson- 
Gower and Harrison Evans, Mr. Johr. Ward, 
F.S.A., instances another Cardiff example. 


It also is an Elizabethan cup with the usual 
decoration, and in sound condition. It was 
transferred to the Cardiff Museum about 
twelve years ago by a gentleman, who 
supplied its history so far as he considered 
necessary. He acquired it from a friend, a 
London silversmith, to whom it had been 
sent by a clergyman to be melted up and re- 
made in the form of a medizval chalice. 
The silversmith supplied a new vessel, but 
retained the old one, and sold it to his friend 
for a low sum, on the understanding that it 
should eventually be placed where it would 
be appreciated and cared for. This little 
history seems to us to be much more to the 
credit of the silversmith than of the clergyman. 
e¢ 

It may interest our readers to learn that the 
Dutch East Indian Government has decided 
to establish in Java and Madura an archzo- 
logical service, d 7instar of British India, 
abolishing at the same time the “ Commis- 
sion for Archeological Exploration and In- 
vestigation in Java and Madura,” appointed 
in 1901. The supervision of that archzo- 
logical service will belong to the duties of 
the Department of Education and Public 
Worship. Its immediate chief will be en- 
trusted with the care of the ancient monu- 
ments of the two islands. He will have to 
devise ways and means to protect them, and 
save them from further decay ; to carry out 
the measures he may propose, when approved 
in higher quarters; to continue exploration 
and investigation in the widest sense, archzo- 
logically, epigraphically, and so forth. In 
the performance of his office he will have 
to act in agreement with the local authorities, 
for which purpose the newly created service 
will observe three sharply divided spheres of 
activity—namely, West Java, Central Java, 
and East Java with Madura. If now the 
task be confided to the right man, and if 
sufficient money be granted to start on at 
least the most urgently needed work for 
staying the ravages of time, not to mention 
the hand of the official and non-official 
spoiler, we may hope for some progressive 
improvement in the deplorable state of affairs 
recently revealed in Mr. J. F. Scheltema’s 
Monumental Java, which, it may be re- 
membered, already spoke of better counsels 
beginning to prevail. 
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A prehistoric tomb has been found by Mr. 
C. M: Bruce on Burgie Lodge Farm, near 
Forres, Elginshire.- On July 31 it was 
examined by Professor Reid and Mr. Low, 
Aberdeen,- and Mr. Taylor, Lhanbryde. 
‘‘The remains were found,’ according to 
the Scotsman, August 1, “to be those of a 
brachycephalous man, dating perhaps 2,000 
to 3,000 years B.c., and would belong to 
some of the pre-Celtic races. The probable 
height would be 5 feet to 5 feet 4 inches. 
The remains were not in so good a state of 
preservation as was expected before removal. 
The bottom of the cist was laid with small 
pebbles, but no articles were found to con- 
nect the find with any exact period. This 
may imply that the find dates anterior to 
either the Bronze or the Stone Ages. The 
osseous formation suggests the prone posi- 
tions in sitting to have been practised by the 
man when in life, and the feet to have been 
unaccustomed to any firm form of protection. 
The skeleton has been taken to Aberdeen.” 


+ + & 


A large cinerary urn containing a quantity of 
human bones, and a small bottle of different 
colour and texture, have been unearthed in 
the course of excavations for a new drain on 
the Corbett estate at Eltham. 


¢ ¢ & 


Signor Lanciani, writing in the Atheneum, 
August 2, said: “A charming addition has 
been made to the Museo Nazionale alle 
Terme Diocleziane in the shape of a bronze 
statuette, found in the district of Sutrium. 
This is the first time, I believe, that the new 
State law concerning accidental discoveries 
has found a practical and useful application. 
The bronze had been found by an ignorant 
peasant, who was in the act of selling it for 
a few hundred francs to an unscrupulous 
dealer, when the police interrupted the deal, 
to lay the case before the Department of 
Antiquities. The official value of the figurine 
was settled at 30,000 francs, half of which 
was paid to the lucky discoverer. The 
statuette, about 2 feet in height, of mar- 
vellous preservation and workmanship, repre- 
sents a youth on the threshold of manhood, 
erect and graceful, with the right arm raised 
on the head, and left bent as if to bring a 
mirror near the face. Archzologists have 


not agreed yet as to the identification of the 
subject. It may represent a young athlete.” 


¢ +¢ 


To the Scotsman of August 2, Dr. George 
Macdonald, F.B.A., contributed a long article, 
filling a column and a half, on “ Romans in 
the North of Scotland: The Latest Research 
Work.” The most northerly of the formal 
frontiers of the Roman Empire ran across the 
isthmus of the Forth and Clyde; but “in 
Scotland, just as elsewhere, this well-marked 
limit did not constitute an absolute dividing- 
line. There is ample evidence to show that, 
coincident with the military occupation of a 
belt of country lying to the south and ex- 
tending as far as the centre of Yorkshire, 
there was a systematic endeavour to maintain 
a firm grip of the main road that led from 
the Antonine Wall into the heart of the High- 
land hills.” Dr. Macdonald went on to dis- 
cuss the various more northerly sites, some 
of which are undoubtedly Roman, but of 
which others are more doubtful, and some 
‘*owe their reputation to the enthusiasm of 
antiquaries intent on a will-o’-the-wisp chase 
after the elusive mountain on whose slopes 
Calgacus once marshalled the Caledonian 
levies.” ‘* But even after the elimination of 
palpable absurdities of this sort,” continued 
Dr. Macdonald, “ we are left with a certain 
residuum which demands more serious con- 
sideration. In particular there remains the 
series of large camps in Strathmore, which 
were first made known to the public through 
the Military Antiquities of General Roy, and 
which it has ever since been customary to 
connect with his name.” 

We have no space to summarize Dr. Mac- 
donald’s discussion of the problem; his 
article may be commended to the attention 
of all students of Roman Britain. 


¢ ¢ 


The fourth report of the Royal Commission 
on Ancient Monuments in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, issued on July 30, makes special 
reference to the generosity of Sir Foster H. E. 
Cunliffe and the Earl of Denbigh in making 
over to the Commissioners, the former a 
Late Celtic bowl found near Caergwrle, 
Flintshire—one of the finest examples of 
early craftsmanship which has come to light 
in these islands—and the latter a couple of 
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prehistoric urns, which, so far as is known, 
are the only existing examples of prehistoric 
pottery discovered in Flintshire. These 
objects have been presented to the National 
Museum of Wales. 


e¢ + ¢ 

Colonel G. H. Clarke, of Kirkella, Huil, has 
purchased the well-known collection ot 
antiquities and fossils made by the late 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer—largely derived from 
the barrows of the East Riding—and has 
generously presented the whole to the city 
of Hull. 


The thirty-sixth annual report of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings was 
issued in July. It contained a protest 
against the practice, which is becoming 
common, of stripping old houses of their 
fireplaces and other valuable fittings. The 
committee consider it a most distressing 
sign to find that the trade in old houses and 
the fittings of old houses is rapidly in- 
creasing. The real blame for this state of 
affairs, they think, attaches to those who are 
willing to pay sums of money, often very 
large sums, for the fine parts of old houses, 
in order to incorporate these in the in- 
appropriate surroundings of their own homes. 
“‘It is not too strong to say,” the report 
declares, “‘that only the uneducated, only 
those who have no instinct for beauty, can 
find it possible to encourage the spoliation 
of existing and often very ancient art by 
having one house stripped of its possessions 
for the very doubtful benefit of another.” 
Instances given of historic houses which 
have been subjected to the kind of treat- 
ment at which the committee protest include 
the Reindeer Inn, Banbury, the panelling, 
ceiling, and stone mullioned window of 
which have been removed by a purchaser ; 
the Treaty House, Uxbridge, where also the 
panelling is said to have been sold ; and the 
Nelson Room of the Star Hotel, Great 
Yarmouth, for the panelling and ceiling of 
which the owner is said to have given the 
option of purchase to a dealer for a very 
large sum. The Castle House, Petersfield, 
a fine house dating from Tudor days, is also 
stated to have been bought so that the 
valuable fittings it contained, panelling and 
fireplaces, might be sold. 


The excavations at Wroxeter have been 
resumed under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. P. Bushe-Fox, assisted by a small band of 
workers. Digging has commenced on the 
north side of the site opened out last year. 
Two houses are being exposed. In one of 
them another well has been found, which is 
being cleared out. In the other a complete 
hypocaust has been discovered, with the 
opening for the fire outside the building, and 
horizontal flue-tiles running into the house. 
But the most interesting find is an oblong 
building believed to be a temple to one of 
the gods, with a raised podium. A fragment 
of a horse’s head, in stone, was found in it, 
and capitals and columns round. The soil 
at Wroxeter is so deep that there is con- 
siderable difficulty in knowing where to place 
it when it is removed from the uncovered 
sites. 


+ ¢ & 

By the courtesy of the Editor of the Penrith 
Observer we have been favoured with an 
advance proof of an article which was to 
appear in that journal of August 19, contain- 
ing interesting particulars of a recent find in 
the bed of the River Eden at Addingham. 
We make one or two extracts: “ The original 
Addingham Church is believed to have been 
situated at a place now known as Row Bank, 
about half-way between Glassonby and Kirk- 
oswald, though at that time the River Eden 
did not follow exactly its present bed. In- 
deed, so much has the course of the river 
changed, that the remains of the ancient 
church have long been submerged, though 
within recent years traces of lime and 
masonry have been found on the bank, 
and human bones have been unearthed— 
sufficient evidence to indicate that the church 
and burial-ground occupied that site.” Recent 
dry weather having made the river very low, 
the Rev. C. J. Gordon, rector of Great 
Salkeld, and Mr. J. Harrison, Glassonby, 
made a successful attempt on Saturday, 
August 9, with boat, chains, and pulley, to 
obtain some of the submerged stones. 


In the course of some ten days’ work, “ six 
stones of considerable antiquarian interest 
had been recovered. One of these—a piece 
of sandstone bearing no distinguishing marks 
—will probably be erected on the bank of 














the river and the date of its recovery inscribed 
on it, as a memorial of the proceedings. 
The other five stones were conveyed on a 
cart to Addingham Church. Probably the 
most important of the stones is one believed 
to be the original base of an old stone cross 
at present standing in Addingham church- 
yard, which was removed there from the site 
of the early church several generations ago. 
The cross, which at present has a base of 
modern red sandstone, is very similar in 
appearance to the rock discovered on 
Monday. The latter, which measures about 
3 feet in length, 2 feet in width, and nearly 
a foot in thickness, is thought to be local 
stone, and is not unlike that now obtained 
from a quarry at Ruddings Foot. It was 
found lying face downwards, which probably 
accounts for its excellent state of preserva- 
tion. On the front of the stone there are 
several marks, with little indentations at each 
corner, and a large oblong aperture in the 


centre. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


‘* Another very interesting stone is one on 
which the carving of a cross and a sword are 
still plainly visible, and it is believed that 
it may have covered the grave of a knighi or 
other distinguished person, who found his 
last resting-place in the church. A remark- 
able feature about the stone, which in its 
entirety measures 6 feet 6 inches, is that it 
has by some means become broken into two 
pieces, and it was singularly fortunate that 
both should have been discovered at the 
same time, despite the fact that they were 
nearly thirty yards apart. Another of the 
rocks is composed of Lazonby Fell stone, 
and the carving of a small cross, which is 
still discernible, though not so clear as in the 
case of the other stone, has led to the sug- 
gestion that it has been either a headstone 
or the lid of a stone coffin.” 


From the Annual Return of the British 
Museum we learn that the accessions to the 
Department of British and Medizval An- 
tiquities and Ethnography range, as usual, 
over a wide field. Among them may be 
mentioned a bronze-gilt case of mathematical 
instruments, made by Bartholomew Newsum, 
probably for Queen Elizabeth ; a series of 
pottery vessels fromm early Chinese graves ; 
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a series of Persian glazed pottery from the 
tenth to the fifteenth centuries ; a steel figure 
of a peacock, said to be associated with the 
Yezidi worship ; a fine silver bowl of Sas- 
sanian work ; a large ethnographical series 
from Abyssinia, with the gold ring and silver 
cup of King Theodore ; and some rare and 
important collections of early pottery from 
Peru and Argentina. The majority of these 
accessions were the result of gifts from many 
liberal friends of the Museum. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
The Department of Coins and Medals had, 
perhaps, the most remarkable accession of 
the year in the two finds of Roman gold 
coins from Corbridge, on the Roman Wall, 
in 1908 and i911. These finds, consisting 
respectively of forty-eight coins of the fourth 
century, and 160 of the first and second, 
were claimed by the Treasury as treasure- 
trove, and were transferred intact to the 
Museum, where they will be kept together as 
the largest hoards of gold coins hitherto 
discovered in Great Britain. Other impor- 
tant accessions included the Bleazby collec- 
tion of Mohammedan coins of Afghanistan, 
and a fine medal in lead by Pisanello. 
+ * 

Good progress has been made with the 
excavations on the site of the Roman city 
at Kenchester, near Hereford. The city 
covers an area of 25 acres, but so far only 
three-quarters of an acre has been explored. 
The work is being undertaken by the Wool- 
hope Naturalists’ Field Club. Fresh objects 
of interest are being unearthed every day, 
and the portion of the site now being exca- 
vated promises to be exceptionally interest- 
ing. The excavations have recently laid bare 
some very finely constructed walls of build- 
ings, probably of the third century. <A 
considerable quantity of interesting ancient 
pottery, manufactured near the Rhine, in 
Germany, has been discovered. This pottery 
is fragmentary, but there is sufficient remain- 
ing to give an accurate idea of proportions 
and decoration of the pieces. 


- ¢ ¢ 
On behalf of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood is conducting excava- 
tions on the site of the Roman fort at Borrans, 
at the head of Windermere Lake, near 
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Ambleside. In making trenches across the 
ditch surrounding the wall of the fort several 
interesting things have been found, including 
inscribed pottery, glass, bricks, etc. A pair 
of Roman slippers in a fair state of preserva- 
tion were found about five feet below the 
surface. The walls of the camp are gradually 
being exposed. It will be remembered that 
the property on which the fort is situate has 
been purchased by subscription and placed 
under the control of the National Trust. 


Cae Gaer, near Llangurig, Montgomeryshire, 
stated by the Royal Commission on Welsh 
antiquities to be a Roman camp, at the 
suggestion of the landlord (Mr. A. E. Hum- 
phreys-Owen), and under the direction of 
Mr. F. N. Pryce, of the British Museum, 
was the scene of interesting excavations 
during the first fortnight in August. A 
dozen University students wielded the pick 
and shovel. The camp covers an area of 
250 yards by 180 yards, and is oblong. No 
Roman relics were found, says the Manchester 
Guardian, August 13, but a fine flint knife 
of the Neolithic Age and good specimens 
of “pot-boilers’’ were unearthed. These 
were forwarded to the Aberystwyth College 
Museum. The ramparts of the camp were 
found to consist of a mass of clay 7 feet 
6 inches thick and 3 feet 5 inches high, built 
up of narrow layers of deep bluish clay, 
alternating with thicker layers of coarser 
brown clay mixed with shale fragments. 
Holes in the clay denoted that along the 
ramparts used to run a wooden palisade, 
the post holes being 2 feet apart, and at 
the south-east corner there was a wooden 
tower or sentry-box. The camp had two 
gates. Near the centre a rude floor, 21 feet 
across, of large water-worn stones was un- 
covered, in the middle of which was appar- 
ently a hearth. The excavations indicate 
successive occupations of the camp in different 
ages. 
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Che heenicians and the : 
jOurple Jndustryp. 


By STANLEY Casson, B.A. 
die 
Rape oe days when everything from 
aC bam Stonehenge to the Lion Gate was 
23.0} attributed to the Phcenicians are 
an over, and of recent years there has 
been a reaction against the interpretation of 
all early things in terms of Pheenicia. This 









“has, of course, been mainly due to the dis- 


coveries of Schliemann and Sir Arthur Evans, 
but, nevertheless, there still lurk in unexpected 
quarters traces of the great superstition. The 
Pheenicians are still generally held to have 
been the first to penetrate to the Western 
Mediterranean, and to tap the mineral wealth 
of Spain and the Iberian peninsula. They 
are similarly thought to have been the first 
to visit the land where tin was found and the 
Cassiterides, about which Herodotus was so 
eager to keep silent. But above all, until very 
recently they have been asserted on every 
hand to have had not only the glory of being 
the discoverers of the famous purple dye, but 
to have had what practically amounted to a 
monopoly in its trade. In fact, so recent an 
authority as Mr. Zimmern has stated in his 
book Zhe Greek Commonwealth* that “the 
dye was first discovered by the Phcenicians, 
whose god Melkart (so the story went) noticed 
one day that his dog had got his nose red by 
poking about among the shells.” 

Now, each of these three alleged mono- 
polies of Phoenician enterprise relies for its 
validity on the accumulated weight either of 
tradition or .of written history. But history 
and tradition alike have given much to the 
Pheenicians that has since been taken away 
from them. It is a commonplace now to 
say that Greek art and culture owed little 
or nothing to the Pheenicians, and Knossos 
and Phzestos have proved liberally enough 
that history is wrong in ascribing the origin 
of writing to Phoenicia. So that it is very 
natural that we should be tempted to suspect 
the remaining facts for which they are held 
responsible. No doubt their influence was 
great, and their enterprise still greater, but 
recent discoveries go far to discount their 
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claim to be the pioneers of so many branches 
of commerce. 

In regard to Spain, Diodorus* relates how 
the anchors of the great Phoenician galleons 
from Tarshish were of solid silver, and 
Strabot dates Phoenician settlement beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules soon after the Trojan 
War. 

Now, tradition may be right in thus making 
the Phoenicians out to be the earliest ex- 
ploiters of the markets and mines of the 
Western Mediterranean, but it seems strange 
that the Phoczans, who were greeted so 
effusively by Arganthonius of Tartessus, } 
should be called by Herodotus the first of 
the Hellenes to go thither in “long ships,” 
and the very reception accorded them by 
the Spanish chieftain looks almost as if they 
were not only the first of the Hellenes, but 
the first of any other nation, to travel thither 
in such a way, however contrary to tradition 
this view may be. The Samians, too, who 
went to Tartessus, § found there, as Herodotus 
sayS, an axyparov éumdprov—that is to say, 
they either went there before the Phoczans, 
or else the Phoczeans were not such astute 
business men as they were. In any case, 
in Herodotus, at least, the Phoenicians are 
distinguished by their absence from a field 
of commerce which, one would have thought, 
it would have been their first care to mono- 
polize. 

But long before the Phoczeans, Samians, 
or Phcenicians, Spain was subjected to a 
peaceful exploitation at the hands of those 
greatest of maritime merchants, the Minoans. 
There was a highly - developed civilization 
there before the Bronze Age which seems to 
have been connected with the Later Neolithic 
culture of Crete and Egypt, for at El Argar, 
at the excavations of the brothers Siret,|| 
there were found cups identical in shape 
with cups from the Late Neolithic stratum of 
Knossos, and with others found at Abydos 
by Professor Petrie, and at Heliopolis by 
Professor Schiaparelli. But the silver deposits 
of Spain were undoubtedly the main objects 
of this primitive exploitation. According to 
the brothers Siret, silver in Western Europe 
was two-and-a-half times as abundant as tin, 


© Y..28. + ¥. 4. +E. 163. § IV. 152. 
i| H.and L, Siret, Zes Premiers Ages du Metal dans 
le Sud-est de I Espagne, 1887. 
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and apparently the deposits were greatest in 
the neighbourhood of El Argar and Oficio. 
They further assert it as a fact that the 
silver of the earliest prehistoric Mediterranean 
civilization could only have come from Spain. 
The silver dagger found in Crete at Kumasa, 
near Gortyna, by Dr. Xanthoudides, affords 
evidence as to one end of the trade route, 
and the occurrence of silver objects at El 
Argar seems to give the other end. Dr. 
Mosso* goes so far as to suggest that the 
same Cretans who trafficked in the Spanish 
silver went up to Britain for tin, and he 
considers that the occurrence together at 
Kumasa of objects of silver and amber shows 
that the route which led to the tin deposits 
of Britain led also farther on to the centres 
of the Baltic amber trade. 

The Pheenician exploitation of Britain and 
its tin mines is still an accepted doctrine 
in every English history book. They are 
asserted to have been not only the only 
people who exploited such trade, but also 
the pioneers of it—the enterprising sailors 
who opened it up to the East. Absence of 
precise and detailed evidence is explained 
away by laying emphasis on their secret 
methods. As Mr. Zimmern says,f “ it was, 
of course, to the interest of the Carthaginians, 
as of all pioneer sea powers, to keep their 
voyages secret, and to exaggerate their 
danger.” But to explain away our ignorance 
by the word “secrecy ” is at best but to take 
the easy road and to conform too much to 
our prejudices, and we may as well confess 
that our only evidence for this particular 
pioneer enterprise of Phoenician commerce 
is a somewhat unreliable passage in Strabo, } 
which says, incidentally, nothing about their 
being the first to go there, and which relates 
incidents which happened in Roman times. 

In reality, Britain and the North-West 
must have been opened up to commerce 
from the time of the great expansion of 
trade in the last great Minoan period in 
1400 B.C., and during the increase of 
Mycenean culture on the mainland of 
Greece after that date, if recent archzo- 
logical research is to count for anything. 
For during these periods influences which 
are due to Mycenean culture find their way 


* Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 1910. 
t Op. cit., p. 22. t III. 178. 
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into Britain and Ireland. Mr. Peet, it is 
true, suggests* that the early culture of the 
Western Mediterranean is due to a secondary 
and later influx of the same race which 
peopled the A°gean in Minoan times, and 
he traces the parallels and similarities which 
appear between the Eastern and Western 
civilizations to a diffusion of common ideas 
which were derived from a common origin, 
and refuses to see any direct connection 
between East and West. But, however true 
this may be in regard to Malta and the 
‘nearer West,” it is palpably false in regard 
to Britain. The architecture and decoration 
of the New Grange tumulus in Ireland, the 
whole “timbre” of Celtic metal work and 
types of weapons, all point not so much to a 
common origin of similar ideas, nor yet to 
the production of similar results by similar 
needs, but rather to an extensive volume of 
decorative and artistic influence from My- 
cenean sources which resuscitated native 
British art just as Roman art at a later 
period killed it. This influence must un- 
doubtedly have been due to the spread of 
trade—one might almost call it a Renaissance 
—which took place after the fall of Crete, 
and it might well have reached Britain over- 
land by the amber routes and past the 
Baltic and Scandinavia ; so that Mr. Peet’s 
arguments are beside the point in regard 
to Britain, for all that he proves is that the 
Eastern Mediterranean had no direct con- 
nection with the Western Mediterranean by 
sea. Nevertheless, it would be unwise to 
say that Britain was “exploited” by My- 
cenean traders : for that there is no evidence 
whatever. We can, however, say with 
certainty that Britain was not very far in 
the background of Mycenean commercial 
ambition, and that at the most she was 
known to others who conveyed influences 
directly from Mycenz to her inhabitants. 
The Phoenicians, therefore, appear on the 
scenes hardly in the light of pioneers. 
Their brilliant enterprise appears so much 
ex post facto that one wonders how their 
claims can ever have been supported. 

If the Phcenicians, however, could be 
allowed to claim anything as their privileged 
possession, one would have thought, judging 


* Contributions to the Study of the Prehistoric 
Period in Malta. 
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from the everyday discussions of the topic, 
that glass and the purple dye were their 
exclusive inventions and monopolies. Yet 
even the Encyclopedia Britannica is careful 
to point out that glass making ‘‘seems to 
have been borrowed from Egypt,” while 
purple “seems also to have come from 
Babylon, for the name argaman (dark red) 
and tékéleth (dark blue) seem not to be 
Pheenician.” It also explains that while 
they were looked on by the Ancients as the 
inventive people par excellence, really most 
things attributed to their invention were but 
derived, as, for instance, arithmetic, weights 
and measures, etc., which came from Babylon. 
Phcenician power, too, in Cyprus is much 
overrated, for despite the weight of tradition 
the Assyrian tribute lists of 673 and 667 B.c. 
contain but two names of Pheenician cities 
in Cyprus—Sillu (Soli) and Kartihadast 
(New Paphos)—while not one of the ten 
Cyprian Kings mentioned is Phcenician by 
name. Yet despite all this evidence and 
despite the evidence of all the Cretan 
excavations, we still find authorities such 
as Mr. Zimmern stating that the Phoenicians 
were the inventors of this or that commercial 
product, or the pioneers in this or that field 
of commerce. 

Now, it has been proved above that in 
Spain they were preceded by the Minoans of 
an early period, and probably by the Greeks 
of the classical period as well, so that the 
statement of Diodorus with regard to the 
silver anchors may refer to a later date, when 
the Phcenician enterprise had undoubtedly 
reached Spain, while Strabo’s dating of 
Phoenician settlements may but reflect beliefs 
as to the Mycenean settlements actually 
existing there. Britain, too, has been shown 
to have been subject to Minoan influence 
and open to Minoan enterprise at a period 
long previous to the age of Phcenician great- 
ness. It remains to show that the purple 
industry was in full swing at an equally early 
period. 

The first piece of evidence that occurs is 
obviously the now well-known discovery of 
masses of crushed murex shells on the Island 
of Kouphonisi in Crete, the date of the 
deposit being fixed by fragments of M.M. II. 
Kamares ware found in it.* But Mr. Zim- 


* B.S.A., ix., pp. 276, 312. 
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mern seems to have overlooked this evidence. 
As yet no similar find has been made on 
any Minoan site, but the Kouphonisi deposit 
is quite sufficient to prove that purple extrac- 
tion was a process known to and practised 
by the Cretans of the best period. That 
being so, it is highly probable that many 
of the acknowledged Phcenician centres or 
stations for the purple fishing are situate on 
sites used previously by Minoans for the 
same purpose. 

Now, the chief of the Phcenician purple 
stations are as follows: In Crete there was 
Itanus ; in the Cyclades there were Cythera, 
Thera, Anaphe, and Melos; in Laconia 
was Gythium; in Sicily the chief stations 
were Macara on the south coast, Motye, 
Panormus, and Soloeis. There were similar 
sites in Malta and Sardinia. Lastly, in the 
North there were settlements at Thasos and 
Oliarus, near Paros, but of these the former 
was founded probably to control the mines 
of Galepsus and Pangzus, while the latter 
was in touch with the marble trade of Paros, 
so that they can with a tolerable amount of 
safety be ruled out, although they coudd have 
been used as purple stations. 

Now, the very fact of Itanus being near 
Palaikastro and all the great Minoan sites 
of Eastern Crete seems to suggest that it 
may have been subject to Minoan influences 
from the earliest time. Thera and Anaphe, 
as the excavations of Von Hahn and Fouqué 
have shown, were occupied by people of the 
earliest Cycladic culture as well as by Minoans, 
judging by the later types of pottery found. 
Melos was the great trade metropolis of the 
Aégean islands and inhabited by an essen- 
tially maritime folk, as their pottery and 
frescoes prove. Gythium has not yet pro- 
duced Minoan or Mycenean remains, princi- 
pally because it has not yet been excavated ; 
but recent excavations at Sparta have shown 
that the Minoan element was by no means un- 
known in Laconia,* and there were probably 
settlements along the coast. Sicily, however, 
provides by far the best example of a site 
used as a purple station by Phcenicians and 
previously inhabited by Minoans. The site in 
question is Macara, which was the Heraclea 
Minoa of the Greeks, and the view put for- 


* Hogarth, /onia and the East, p. 37. 


ward by Fick* that the numerous towns 
named Minoa found in the Mediterranean 
area represent Minoan sites is generally 
accepted, so that it would appear that Macara 
itself is one of these Minoan outposts. Dr. 
Mosso even went so far as to carry out ex- 
cavations for the purpose of getting evidence 
which would settle the identification definitely, 
but owing to the lack of time met with no 
success. 

In regard to Malta and Sardinia there was 
in each case a highly developed culture in 
which A‘gean influence seems to have thrived 
to a considerable extent, directly in the case 
of Sardinia and indirectly in the case of 
Malta.t Lastly, Kouphonisi itself is the 
typical example of a continuously occupied 
purple site, for it provides evidence to show 
that the purple industry was carried on there 
from the earliest to the latest periods. The 
Kamares ware gives the starting-point, and 
a fourth-century inscription referring to a 
tithe of purple “from Leuke” gives the 
latest ascertainable date. It would seem, 
therefore, that there is every likelihood of 
the Phoenicians having been forestalled in 
their purple “ monopoly” in the case of each 
site. 

The conclusion, therefore, is roughly as 
follows: In so far as the claim of the 
Phoenicians, accepted by the ancients, to have 
been the pioneers in culture and the inventors 
of writing and mathematics, and so forth, has 
for some considerable time been rejected as 
untenable, so it is equally easy to prove by 
following the same line of argument that their 
claims, which still pass so frequently unchal- 
lenged, to have been the first to open up the 
silver trade of the Spanish Eldorado and the 
tin trade of Britain are just as untenable. 
All the more cogent, therefore, must be our 
reasons for refusing to credit them with the 
invention and exploitation of the purple 
industry. 

The evidence for disproving this claim is, 
firstly, the existence of a purple station of a 
date long antecedent to Phcenician culture, 
and, secondly, the manifest probability that 
in nearly every case the historical Phoenician 

* Vovrgriechische Ortnamen, Gottingen, 1905. 

t+ Mr. Peet has Jeft unexplained the presence of 


Melian obsidian on all the Maltese sites. This alone 
must prove relations of some sort with the Aegean, 
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purple sites are situate on earlier Minoan 
settlements. It does not follow, it is true, 
that because a Phcenician purple station is 
so situate that therefore the Minoan settle- 
ment that preceded it must also have been 
a purple station ; but negative evidence is all 
that the opponents of this view have to rely 
upon, and judging by the example of Kou- 
phonisi, and relying upon the well-established 
fact that in nearly everything else the 
Phoenicians were middlemen and not pioneers, 
nothing can seem more obvious than that 
these Minoan settlements were purple stations 
taken over at a subsequent date—during the 
break-up of the Minoan hegemony—by the 
earliest of the Phoenician adventurers, It 
remains for archeology to verify this view, 
and to dispose finally of a claim so unwar- 
ranted, but one which, unfortunately, is not 
yet generally rejected. 





Che Brasses of Ghent. 


By G. ANDERSON. 
> 


“qi the various objects of interest in 
|} Ghent, perhaps none are so little 
| known or appreciated as its monu- 
‘mental brasses. This may, no doubt, 
be accounted for by the uninviting appear- 
ance of the little Archeological Museum in 
the Rue Longue des Pierres, in which they 
are now placed, and by the fact that it is 
condemned as uninteresting in most of the 
guide-books. Within its narrow walls, how- 
ever, are preserved nine brasses, including 
fragments, of considerable interest, which 
have been collected from various hospitals 
in the town, from St. Trond, and elsewhere. 
Of these, three have been illustrated, but only 
one described. The inscriptions on several 
of them may be compared with that at Norton 
Disney, in Lincolnshire, 1518, than which 
they are hardly, if at all, less interesting. 
For the translation of these inscriptions my 
thanks are due to Dr. Elias and to Dr. 
Wiersum, Archivist of the town of Rotter- 
dam, who have very kindly assisted me in 





the matter. I am also indebted to Mr. 
Vanverwick, Curator of the Museum, for 
permission to take rubbings of the two 
brasses here illustrated. 


1. The first and best-known of the Ghent 
brasses is that of Willem Wenemaer and his 
wife, Margaret Sbrunnen, 1325 and 1352. 
Their effigies are fastened to wooden frames 
against the wall of the Museum, and measure 
79 by 27% inches and 77 by 214 inches 
respectively. A shield between their heads 
bears [vert ?], billety [argent ?], impaling, 
sable, a female bust with the hair dishevelled, 
a jewel appended to the neck, or. This 
shield was most likely added to the memorial 
in 1589, at the same time as an inscription, 
which is now lost. Both the figures were 
probably executed at the death of the knight. 

Willem Wenemaer wears, over a padded 
haqueton like that on the brass at Chartham, 
Kent, 1306, a hauberk, to which his sword 
and misericorde are attached by chains pass- 
ing through openings in the surcoat. His 
head and hands are bare. A steel roundlet 
is attached by an arming-point at the bend 
of the arm. His shins are protected by jam- 
barts fastened by straps, and his feet and the 
back of his legs by leather stockings. The 
spurs are of the prick type, but are of small 
size. The sword, which is drawn and held 
in the right hand, is inscribed ‘‘ Horrebant 
cudum reprobi me cernere nudum.” The 
cross-guard is of a form probably unique as 
far as brasses are concerned, the quillons 
being turned upwards. His left hand rests 
upon his heart-shaped shield, which is worn 
in the manner known as “ écu en cantiel,” 
and is charged with the billets of Wenemaer. 
The knight’s body is bent slightly to the 
right, in accordance with a fashion observable 
on other military brasses of the time—e.g., 
Elsing and Wimbish (1347), Bowers Gifford 
(1348). The features are strongly marked, 
and may be intended for a portrait. 

Margaret Sbrunnen’s figure is exceedingly 
plain, though the draping of her dress is 
bold and effective. Her costume is similar 
to that on the brass at Trotton, Sussex, circa 
1310—namely, a loose-fitting robe with short 
sleeves, gathered up under the left arm and 
worn over a kirtle with tight mitten -like 
sleeves and a head-dress consisting of veil 
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and wimple. Her hands are in the usual 
attitude of prayer. 

Willem Wenemaer, “le Capitaine Gantois,” 
was slain by Robert de Cassel in the battle 
of Recklyn, near Deynze, on July 5, 1325. 
He founded a hospital called after him in 
the Place Sainte Pharailde at Ghent in 1323. 
His wife ruled over this establishment for 
twenty-seven years after his death. 

The brass was in 1850 on the wall of the 
vestibule of the hospital ; in 1884 it was in 
the Bibliothéque. Both figures are illustrated 
and described by Albert Way in the Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol. vii., pp. 287-291, and 
also in Creeny’s Continental Brasses, p. 12. 
A photograph of the male effigy also appears 
on the cover of a circular issued in con- 
nection with the Ghent Exhibition. 


Of hardly less interest than the Wenemaer 
brass are two small palimpsests, which hang 
in wooden frames so that both sides can be 
seen. They are stated by Creeny, in the Intro- 
duction to his book (where he incorrectly 
gives their dates as 1308 and 1300) to have 
been preserved, at the time he wrote, in the 
Hospice Civil. 

2. The earlier of the two, which measures 
264 by 17 inches, bears on the obverse an 
inscription in twenty-four lines of Roman 
capitals recording foundations made in the 
hospital of Wenemaer by Laurence du Bois, 
alias Laurens van Haute in 1604: 


“ Hier vooré light / begravé den eersa- 
men / Laurens van Haute fs Joos, / 
onghehvwet, voocht vi desé Gods / huuse 
ei heeft alhier ghefodeert / dry messen ter 
wek¢ eevwelick ghe / dverende te weté 
maendach, woens / dach efi vrikdach, met 
alle iare / alzoo langhe als hy leeft beghin 
/ ende op den X* Augustus 1590 / een 
sermoen tsiaers ef XXIII / aerme liedé elck 
een® wittebroot / van IIII, groote et stick 
efi, II, gr / daer inne, ende elck een pinte / 
wyns ofte VIII groote voor elcke / pinte, efi 
tsyné overlydé, tselfsti / te doene telckin op 
den dach van / zynen iaer ghetyde, metgaders 
/ dry messen oock op den selfsten / dach 
eevwelické efi eerfelické / ghedverende, Die 
overleet dé / XXIIII* decembre 1604 / bidt 
God voor de / ziele.” 


[A stroke / denotes the end of a line.] 





Translation. 


“ Here lies buried the honourable Laurens 
van Haute, son of Joos, bachelor, guardian 
of this Hospital who has here founded three 
Masses every week to continue for ever, to 
wit, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
besides every year as long as he lived, 
beginning on the roth August 1590, one 
sermon a year, and 23 poor people to have 
each a white loaf at 4 groats and 2 groats 





FIG, I.—BRASS OF A PRIEST AND A CIVILIAN OF 
GHENT: MUSEE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, 1368. 


therewith, and each a pint of wine, at 8 
groats for every pint ; and at his death, the 
same also to be done on his birthday, more- 
over there are to be three Masses also on the 
same day eternally lasting and hereditary. 
Who died the 24th December 1604. Pray 
God for his soul.” 


On the reverse of this inscription is the 
fine memorial of an unknown priest and 
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civilian of the date 1368 (Fig. 1). Owing to 
the rounding of the corners the portion of the 
border inscription which bore their names is 
now, unfortunately, missing. The figures 
rest against a diapered background beneath 
the cinquefoil arches of an elaborate canopy. 
The latter is on the model of those in the 
great brasses of the Liibeck School, though 
naturally much simpler owing to its smaller 
size. Above the arches are rich tabernacles 
which are joined by flying-buttresses with the 
shafts, of which the outer ones are divided 
into canopied niches. Above the heads of 
the figures and through the cusps of the 
arches is seen a groined ceiling. What 
would at first sight appear to be head- 
cushions are, in reality, merely parts of the 
pattern of the diaper, which is of a flowing 
spiral design. 

Of the two figures, the civilian is on the 
dexter side. He wears his hair short and 
has neither beard nor moustache. He is in 
the usual civilian costume of the latter part 
of the fourteenth century—namely, tunic, 
mantle fastened on the right shoulder, and 
chaperon. His feet rest against a dog. 
The priest is robed in rich eucharistic vest- 
ments, which may be compared in several 
respects with those on the fourteenth-century 
German brasses. The embroidery of the 
amice, of the orphreys of the chasuble, and 
of the apparels of the alb, is distinctly 
similar to that on the brass at North 
Mimms, circa 1360. Again, the stippling 
of the lining of the chasuble and the cross- 
hatching of the alb are both characteristics 
of the Liibeck School, which may be seen 
on the brasses at Liibeck, Schwerin, and 
Wensley. The covered chalice, too, which 
is laid upon his breast below his clasped 
hands, is an exact replica of that placed in 
the same position at North Mimms. He 
crushes under his feet a conventional dragon. 
The mutilated border inscription is in black 
letter, and is half in Latin and half in 
Flemish. It reads: 


“H(ic iacet)——canonis pbr unus cura- 
tori de heinis (?) qui obiit anno dni M 
orate pro aia eius. Hier lieg(t)——orde 





der was in dit hospitael die staerf int jaer 
M. CCC. LXVIII op——pouwels dach in 
junius.” 


St. Paul’s day is June 29. Both sides 
of this brass are illustrated in the Oxford 
Portfolio of Monumental Brasses, part iv., 
No. 2. 

3. The second of the two palimpsests is 
very similar to the first, though less elaborate 
owing to its smaller dimension—16 by 12 
inches. A small piece is broken from one 
corner. It is on the reverse of an inscrip- 
tion in eleven lines of black letter which 
reads: 


“ Segher va die Pebeke als de Vriese heeft 
b(eset) / in dese capelle voor de noot gods 
alle saten (avonde) / en alle onser Vrouwé 
avonde naer vespere (ghe-) / songhe en 
gheorghelt te werdene dser vrouwe lob; / 
voort dat me elc haers up de Assche 
Woensdach / met dyake en subdyake doe 
sal zijn jaerghetiide / en dat men up den 
selvé dach den aermen / va de capelle en 
hare boden elken gheve sal / een broot va 
eene Inghelsche eenen natte en / eenen 
droeghen haerinc al dit erstlic naer de / 
wetterlike kennesse diere aft es ghedaen.” 


Transtatton. 


“‘Segher van die Pebeke, alias de Vriese, 
has made a bequest that on All Saint’s Eve 
and the evening of Lady Day, Our Lady’s 
praises shall be sung and played upon the 
organ. Further that on Ash Wednesday 
one shall celebrate his birthday with deacon 
and subdeacon, and that on the same day 
one shall give to the poor of the chapel and 
its servants a loaf of the value of one Ingel- 
sche (a small coin), one wet and one dry 
herring. ll this firstly after the lawful deed 
which is made thereof.” 


This inscription probably dates from the 
fifteenth century. On the reverse are the 
figures of a civilian and a lady of the date 
1391, who rest against a diapered background 
and under a double canopy of exactly similar 
pattern to those on the previous example, 
except that in this case the groining behind 
the arches of the canopy is omitted (Fig. 2). 
The male effigy has a double-pointed beard 
and long curling hair ; his mantle is lined with 
material of a different colour, and his tunic 
is edged with fur. The figure may be com- 
pared with that of Thomas de Topclyff at 
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Topclyffe, Yorks, which is of the same date. 
The female figure wears a kirtle with long, 
mitten-like sleeves and hanging liripipes, a 
mantle, and the veil and barb of widowhood. 
Both figures have dogs at their feet. The 
border inscription has been defaced with the 
graving tool, but it is still possible to make 
out the greater part of it. It is in black 
letter, and probably ran: 


“Hier leeghe Lisbette van den Dylis 
mester (?) Gillis Zutlets wiif was die stierf 
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FIG, 2.—BRASS OF LISBETH VAN DEN DYLIS AND 
HER SON GILLIS. GHENT : MUSEE ARCHEO- 
LOGIQUE, 1391. 


iht jaer MCCCXCI den XXX*" dach van 
Octob(er. Ei hier leeghe) Gillis de rutters 
erst soé dé bestarf it jaer X°IIII é XVIII 


x 


daghe Thoyma. 


Translation. 


‘“‘ Here lies Elizabeth van den Dylis. She 
was Sir Gillis Zutlet’s wife who died in the 
year 1391 the 3oth day of Octob(er. And 
here lies) Gillis the knight’s first son who 
died in the year 1418 on St. Thomas’ Day” 
(December 21). 
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It has already been pointed out that these 
two brasses bear a remarkable likeness to 
each other, and also to the great German 
examples. Another point of resemblance is 
in the features, more especially the mouth 
and nose, which are represented in a manner 
never found in brasses of the true Flemish 
School, such as those in the churches of 
Bruges. It would therefore follow that either 
these brasses were exported from Germany 
or else their designer migrated thence. The 
latter seems the more likely theory. Another 
brass from the same workshop is that of 
Griele van Ruwescure, circa 1390, at the 
Béguinage at Bruges, as has been pointed 
out by Mr. Mill Stephenson in the Puddica- 
tions of the Monumental Brass Society, vol. iv., 
part 4, p. 161. And still further specimens 
may be the small brasses at Aveley, Essex, 
and Great Bowden, Leicestershire, and pos- 
sibly that at Topcliffe, Yorkshire. 

4. Leonard Betten, Abbot of St. Trond, 
a town between Litge and Mechlin, 1607. 
Size, 107 by 49 inches; weight, about 220 
pounds. This fine brass is fastened in a 
wooden frame on the wall of the museum. 
The abbot is robed in pontifical vestments. 
His maniple is engraved with three crosses, 
and is in this respect similar to that of Arch- 
bishop Grenefield, 1315, at York, and to that 
of John Tydeman, 1561, at Liibeck. On 
the orphrey down the centre of his chasuble 
are five figures of saints. The first two are 
St. Quentin, in deacon’s vestments and hold- 
ing a book and a yoke, and St. Trond, with 
a model of a church. The last three are 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James, each with 
their distinguishing symbol. (Another speci- 
men of a chasuble with figures of saints is on 
a brass dated 1539 at Bréda in Holland, 
which also resembles this example in having 
the maniple inscribed with crosses.) The 
rest of the chasuble is enriched with a pattern 
of pomegranates. A tabernacle below the 
head of the pastoral staff contains three small 
figures. Over and around the abbot is placed 
an elaborate classical canopy, supported at 
the sides by pseudo-Corinthian columns, The 
circular arch under which the figure stands 
is fluted, as is also the tympanum of the 
triangular pediment which surmounts the 
whole. On each side of this are seated on 
tasselled cushions two winged cherubs, each 
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holding a ribbon which supports the abbot’s 
shield in the centre. The arms on this are: 
or, three fesses, vert, and three martlets in 
chief, sable; the vert of the fesses is 
diapered. From the shield rises a mitre, 
and above this again is a wreath, from which 
hangs the vexillum. Behind the figure is a 
curtain embroidered with scroll-pattern ; it 
is suspended by two rings from the sides 
of the canopy. Beneath the abbot’s feet is 
a tiled pavement, and behind his head a 
large cushion. 

At the base of the composition is the in- 
scription, engraved in Roman capitals and 
surrounded by an ornamental border. It 
reads : 


“Hic iacet sepultus / R.D. Leonardus 
Betten huius imperialis mofry abbas / et 
diis oppidi S“ Trudonis bene meritus, cuius 
pro / domo dei zelus, pro grege sibi comisso 
sollicitudo / singularis in cives ac patriam 
pietas in seminary / erectione studium ardens 
ad commune ecclesiae/ac rei publicae bonum, 
enituit Rexit difficillimis / temporibus annis 
XXII, moritur anno dii MDCVII / ultima 
octhris aetatis LVII Cuius anima requiescat 
in pace.’’/ 


On the arch above the abbot’s head is 
engraved his motto “ Fortiter et suaviter,” 
and below his feet the words “ Libert van 
Egheem me fecit Mechliniz.” This, then, 
is one of the few foreign brasses of whose 
designer we know the name and place of 
residence. Mechlin may well have been one 
of the ancient centres of the art of brass 
engraving in Flanders, being conveniently 
situated between the three great towns of 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent. 

The whole composition retains its colour- 
ing to a remarkable extent. The various 
colours employed are red, crimson, green, 
white, and black. 

Of these, red is used for the two mitres, 
the dalmatic, the pastoral staff, the maniple, 
the gloves, the fringe of the curtain, and the 
tassels of the cushions. 

Crimson for the curtain, the lining of the 
chasuble, the shoes, and the cushions. 

The chasuble and the jewels on the mitre 
are green. 

White is employed for the vexilla, and, of 
course, for the alb. 


The rest of the lines are simply filled with 
pitch. 

The brass is illustrated in the Oxford 
Portfolio, part v., No. 5, and is also referred 
to in Druitt’s Costume on Brasses. ; 

In Creeny’s time it was in the possession 
of M. Onghena. 

5. In a glass case is the following inscrip- 
tion in nine lines of incised black-letter on a 
rectangular plate, civca 14 by 10 inches. 


“ Nycasis de Bels end Mergriete va Lent 
zi wiif / helbé gheordineert eewelic eené 
dienst in dese / Capelle, te wetere : i. messe 
de weke v6 onser vrau- / wé, alle vriedaghe, 
efi i. jaerghetnde up sente Ni- / casis dach, 
de priest sal hebbé va der messe iii g / diake 
supdiake elc i g, de cost voer zijn kersé 
ii g, / de sanghers iiii g, end de broeders end 
jonewiif ii g, / jt de syrogratie van desen 
besette es ouer den / gouunerers van den 
vors. broeders. Bid oi de Zielen.”’ 


Translation. 


“‘ Nycasis de Bels and Margaret van Lent, 
his wife, have ordained perpetually a service 
in this chapel, to wit, one Mass in the week 
of Our Lady, one every Friday, and one 
yearly on St. Nycasis’ day. The priest shall 
have for the Mass 3 groats, a deacon and a 
subdeacon each 1 groat, the sexton for his 
candles 2 groats, the singers 4 groats, and the 
brothers and the housekeeper each 2 groats. 
Item: the right of the giving of this legacy 
is to the governor of the aforesaid brothers. 
Pray for their souls.” 


This inscription is probably of the sixteenth 
century. 

In the same glass case is another inscrip- 
tion, and two fragments. 

6. The inscription is about 12 by 10 
inches, and is in six lines of incised lom- 
bardic characters. The plate is much bent 
and corroded. It reads: 


*“‘ Hic iacet dominus Petrus dcs / Outcoren 
pbr perrochia- / lis bé Caterine in Dam / 
qui obiit anno diii MC°C / XCIIII feria 
tercia post Christofori, orate pro eo” / . 


Damme is a village a few miles from 
Bruges. 
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7. The first of the two fragments, which 
measures civca 18 by 4 inches, shows two 
and.a half lines of an inscription, dated 1422, 
bearing the words : 


“de kuere de XXs* dach / 
Aprille int jaer MCCCCXXII staede tob / 
bidt ouer—.” 


8. The second fragment is a shield, prob- 
ably of the sixteenth century, bearing the 
arms of Wenemaer and Sbrunnen impaled. 
I have heard that this shield is palimpsest, 
and bears a face on the reverse, but was 
unfortunately unable to examine the other 
side. Both these fragments were formerly 
in the Hépital Wenemaer. 

g. Fastened to a pillar is the following 
interesting inscription in raised black-letter. 
The letters are gilded and the spaces between 
them filled with pitch. Size, 28 by 25 inches. 


“Dit naeruolgende zijn de gevone ghiften 
ende besetten die edele / ende weerte mer 
Lieven van Pottelsberghe ruddere heere / 
van Vinderhoute Meerendre etc ende vr’ 
Lieuine van Steelant / zijne ghesellenede 
ghefondeert besedt ende ghemaect hebben 
in / dit Godshuis van Sinte Cathelijnen eerst 
int jaer MV° ende XIII / vercreghen zij bij 
transporte tvoorf Godshius twelcke lach / 
gheheel te rvjne ende deden upmaken 
thue(r)ljer coste / zonder den cost vand’ 
gods huuse alle de huissen vanden / prouen- 
giers tot XVj. Item jnt jaer XV°XIX 
heben zij / noch acht prouenen int Selve 
Godshuis ghefondeert de zesse / met huerl’ 
propren golde en’ twee met t’godshuis goet./ 
Van de X V1 brooders hebben zij fondateurs 
de thiene ende de / vijfve Immersele ende 
tsestiente gheven zy bij toure int / jaer 
MV¢Xliij den XXIX™ jn meye leyde mer 
Franchois / van Pottelsberghe huerli’ beeder 
sone den eersten steen / van des’ nieuwer 
Cappelle, om die up te makene gaf mi’ 
voorn’ / vr® liberalic van haeren golde ende 
de selue / vrauwe dede dese Cappelle wijen 
by den souffragaen / van Doornijcke jnt jaer 
MV<xlvi den XXIX@ jn maerte / Den 
koere (?) (torre?) was ghemaect in V°Xlvij 
XXXj" in Loy’, alzoo / al jnt langhe ende 
by goeden verclaerse blijct bijde br’ en / van 
mijn’ heere den bijsscop van Doornijcke 


VOL. IX. 


mijn heeren vand’ / rade jn Vlaen ende 
Scepenen vand’ kue jn Ghent metgh’s / bij 
diveersche rekenin’ ende bewijsen by Pieter 
Snouc als / ontfanghe’ vand’ godshuuse 
ghelijt int secret vand’ godshuu’./  Bidt 
God Almachtich voor huerl’ zielen.” 


Translation. 


“The following are the ordinary gifts and 
legacies which the noble and worthy Sir 
Lieven van Pottelsberghe, Knight, Lord of 
Vinderhoute, Meerende, etc., and Lady 
Lievine van Steelant, his wife, have founded, 
left, and made in this Hospital of St. Cath- 
erine. In the year 1513 did they get by 
transfer the aforesaid hospital, which lay 
totally in ruins, and did build up at their 
own cost, without the cost of the hospital, 
all the houses of the prebendaries to the 
number of sixteen. Item: In the year 1519 
they founded eight more prebends in the 
same hospital, six of them with their own 
gold and two with the goods of the hospital. 
Of the sixteen brothers do they, as founders, 
give ten, the Commensale five more, and the 
sixteenth they give in turn. In the year 
1543, the 29th day of May, did Sir Franchois 
van Pottelsberghe, their son, lay the first 
stone of this new chapel, to build which the 
aforesaid lady gave liberally of her own gold, 
and the same lady did have this chapel con- 
secrated by the Suffragan of Doornicke in the 
year 1546, the 29th of March. The choir (?) 
(? tower) was made in 1547, the 31st of 
January, as is all apparent in detail and by 
good evidence from the letters of my lord 
the Bishop of Doornicke, of my lords the 
Counsel of Flanders, and of the sheriffs of 
the Electorate of Ghent; moreover, from 
several bills and documents by Pieter Snouc, 
as received from the hospital and stored in 
the record office of the same. Pray God 
Almighty for their souls.” 


This brass was formerly in the Hospice 
Sainte-Cathérine or H6pital Halijns. 
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an Exeursion 
to Great Movgorod.* 


By WILHELM STIEDA. 
Translated by MARY GURNEY. 
—_—-—>——— 


N the autumn of the year 1897 the 
meeting of a learned congress at 
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tunity for a journey to Novgorod. 
This I undertook, furnished with introduc- 
tions to the Imperial Governor, a Count of 
Courland. ‘Two routes lead from St. Peters- 
burg to Novgorod: the railway, and the 
waterway along the River Volchov. The 
“Nicholas Railway,” the second oldest 
Russian railway, unites the two regal cities 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow, a distance of 
609 kilometres. It was begun by command 
of the Emperor Nicholas in 1845, and com- 
pleted in 1861. It is said that Nicholas 
drew a straight line upon a map to indicate 
the route to be taken, whatever hindrances 
barred the way. Leaving St. Petersburg, it 
passes through masses of buildings before 
reaching the open country. Then, to the 
right, the imperial residence of Tzarskoe 
Selo is visible. By day the gilded cupolas 
of the church gleam above the green of the 
parks and gardens, and at night the glare of 
electric flames illumines the city. Farther on 
the line runs through long stretches of fir- 
wood, extending up the Dudderhoff Hills 
(the highest point of the flat land around 
St. Petersburg), and at Tosna it enters the 
domain of Novgorod. 

The water route is more attractive. Starting 
from a station on the Nicholas Railway, a 
steamer plies along the River Volchov 
direct to Novgorod. The river flows from 
the Ilmensee, near Novgorod, and finally 
falls into the Ladoga Sea. In the palmy 
days of the city the route was largely used 
for carrying Russian wares abroad, and for 
bringing cloths and other fabrics from Western 
Europe to Russia. Probably at the present 
day it has a yearly traffic of a hundred vessels, 
chiefly sailing-boats, or rafts tugged by horses 
or steamers. The hay-boats are most con- 


spicuous, loaded with produce of the fields ; 
or the fish-boats, with sides perforated, so that 


* From Deutsche Rundschau, May, 1912. 
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fish may be taken fresh to the ‘capital. 
The shores of the river are low, and have no 
great charm, as little wood can be seen ; but 
meadows and adequate dwellings enliven the 
landscape. Near the Volchov harbour there 
is a long iron bridge, about 275 metres in 
length ; then follow, on the right shore, the 
buildings of the celebrated faience and 
porcelain factory of Kusnezow, erected in 
1872, and employing 690 workmen. Then 
villages and country-houses, and the renowned 
cloister of Chutin, with its many legends. 

At last we reach the ancient city of Great 
Novgorod, ranking with Moscow, the heart 
of Russia, and with Kiev, the parent of 
Russian cities. Its origin is lost in the 
obscurity of ages. When, in 862, the Viking 
Princes, Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor (with 
whom the history of Russia opens), set foot 
on its soil, the eldest brother established 
himself at Novgorod, which must already 
have attained some celebrity, though the 
residence was not erected until the time of 
his successor, Oleg. Christianity was intro- 
duced later, in 988, under Vladimir I., and 
little inclination for it was shown. Incited 
by the leadership of Bogumil, a soothsayer, 
the heathen inhabitants destroyed the house 
of Dobriiinja, who was sent to baptize them, 
The commander, Putjata, restored order by 
the sword. He burned a part of the city, 
and drove the people forcibly to the Volchov 
to receive the rite of baptism in its waters. 
Thus the proverb arose, “Putjata has 
baptized with the sword, and Dobriiinji 
with fire!” From this time Novgorod paid 
for its independence. It fell completely 
under the power of the Princes of Kiev, and 
was compelled to give an annual tribute of 
about 1,000 pounds of silver. 

The city first regained a larger share of 
independence under the peace-loving Jaro- 
slav I, (1019-1054), and thanks were due to 
him for a code, bestowing self-government 
in the form of an electoral assembly, called 
Wjetsche. At its head stood two Governors 
of the city, both chosen by the assembly. 
From the second half of the twelfth century 
the inhabitants also chose their own Arch- 
bishop from amongst the neighbouring eccle- 
siastics, but the choice needed confirmation 
by the Metropolitan of Kiev. The method 
of choice consisted in writing the names of 
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three leading ecclesiastics on slips of paper, 
and laying these on the altar of the cathedral. 
A blind man or a child was then directed 
to remove two of the slips, and the name on 
the remaining slip was selected. 

The city of Novgorod possessed a large tract 
of country and a numerous army. Thus it 
had the position of an important kingdom, 
and was always called ‘“ Sovereign Great Nov- 
gorod” by the people. Its chief prosperity 
was in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, during which period its trade took 
a high rank. 

The River Volchov divides it into two 
parts. On the left (or Sofien shore) were 
the citadel and the Church of Santa Sofia. 
On the right, or so-called “ trade shore,” the 
foreign merchants carried on their traffic. 
The bank from the present landing-place of 
the steamers to the bridge uniting the two 
shores (formerly the centre of trade) is now 
the fish-market. On it were situated the 
courts of the trading Germans and Goths. 
The old bridge occupied the same site as 
the present, but filled a much more important 
role. 

The cathedral, built in the year 1045 by 
Greek architects and after Greek designs, 
has always been of great importance. In 
the course of the many hundred years of its 
existence it has experienced many renewals, 
and it has twice been partly destroyed by fire, 
but the ancient walls (in many parts of 
colossal thickness) remain uninjured. The 
bell-tower stands alone, built of stone in 
1439. The second story is erected on five 
arches, and eighteen bells, five large and 
thirteen smaller, sound their metal tongues. 
The largest, weighing 362 double hundred- 
weights, and cast in Novgorod in 1660, 
hangs under the middle arch. One of the 
bells (now rehung) lost its handle through 
the blow of John the Terrible, inflicted 
because its loud clang frightened his excitable 
horse. The cathedral is rich in various 
treasures, and contains the bones of six- 
teen saints, also six miracle pictures. The 
“ Eikonostasis,”’ the wall hung with pictures, 
in front of the high-altar, is streaming with 
gold. The so-called ‘‘ Korsumschen ”’ doors 
have molten iron reliefs of allegoric and 
historic import, and were ascribed to the 
city of Cherson; but research has proved 


that they (adorning the western entrance) 
have nothing to do with Cherson on the 
Black Sea. In early days all the art treasures 
of Novgorod were ascribed to Cherson on 
account of the remote period when the 
Greeks (with their colonies on the Pontus 
Euxinus) had developed a trade with the 
city. But the doors are really from a German 
foundry, and were erected in the middle of 
the twelfth century, as seen by the figure of 
Archbishop Wichmann of Magdeburg. Prob- 
ably they present the earliest evidence of 
trade with the Hansa League. The fresco 
paintings over the doors, of the year 1528 
were copied in water-colour by the painter 
Martinov for the Paris Exhibition. These 
copies, although they attracted notice, have 
not been multiplied, and are preserved in 
the museum at Moscow. 

Another memorial is imposing, com- 
memorating the thousandth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Russian Empire, and 
dedicated in 1862, in presence of the 
Emperor Alexander II., who afterwards fell 
by the hand of an assassin. The leading 
artist was Miijeschin; he was aided by 
others, and the total cost amounted to one 
and ahalf million marks. The monument is 
shaped like a bell, and divided into two 
parts. The central part is a huge ball 
representing the apple of the Empire. Two 
bronze figures rest upon it, a female figure 
(intended for the origin of Russia) kneeling 
before an angel, who holds a cross. Beneath, 
several powerful groups of figures show the 
leading events of Russian history, and 
include Rurik, St. Vladimir, Peter the Great, 
etc. Still below, a relief extends around 
the circuit, representing the development 
of Russia in 109 figures, including ecclesi- 
astics, savants, and warriors. 

The date of the commencement of 
German trade in the old trade city cannot 
be definitely stated. The second half of the 
twelfth century has been surmised, but some 
indications place it at least fifty years earlier. 
In a church history of 1070, it is said that 
the route from Denmark to Novgorod could 
be accomplished in a month, and from the 
mouth of the Oder in a fortnight; an early 
record of the city of Liibeck also mentions 
the admission of Russian traders free of tax. 

The Germans had a counting-house in 
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Novgorod, a so-called “ Court ” at their own 
disposal, where they could dwell and keep 
their goods in safety. We are not told when 
it was built, but it clearly existed in 1199, 
and we may assign it an earlier date. This 
is confirmed by the reference in Russian 
records to the building of a German church 
in 1184, doubtless the Church of St. Peter, 
built in the middle of the German Court, 
to which it gives the name of Peterhof. If 
the Court and church both stood in the 
twelfth century, they cannot have been the 
work of the Hansa League, not then 
founded. There must have been an earlier 
German Company, and it is probable that 
the men of Wisby formed the first trading 
league, and helped in the foundation of 
the city. The plan of St. Peter’s also was 
copied from the Wisby church. 

In early times there do not appear to 
have been strict trade regulations. These 
came later, when Wisby contested the pre- 
eminence with Liibeck. Merchants from 
Westphalia may also be reckoned amongst 
German pioneers. For it was arranged that 
the four keys of the gold chest at Wisby, 
containing the surplus of the Novgorod 
profits, should be in the hands of the nobles 
of Wisby, Liibeck, Soest, and Dortmund; 
the two latter cities being admitted to the 
privilege on account of the powerful help 
they had supplied, and as being the original 
founders both of Wisby and Liibeck. Thus 
the Westphalians were the founders and the 
first inhabitants of the Peter Court at 
Novgorod, whilst 300 years later their 
fellow-countrymen were amongst the last 
merchants forced to leave the city. The 
old Peterhof now scarce retains a trace 
of its former importance. Its boundaries 
had been early disputed, both by the 
Russian inhabitants of the neighbouring 
streets and the merchants of the Court of 
the Goths, which lay along the side of the 
river. 

The Court adopted its own codes of law, 
closely resembling the codes of the Hansa 
League, and named the “Skras.” The word 
“‘skra”’ is derived from the Northern race of 
languages. As an active verb it means “to 
write,” as a feminine substantive it signifies 
skin or parchment; thus it became a “law 
written on parchment.” Apart from occa- 


sional use, it did not belong to the German 
language. It was, however, used in the 
Russo-Germanic eastern provinces, for the 
articles and statutes of the city guilds and 
companies. There exist various editions 
extending from the thirteenth to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The 
oldest copy, dating from the sixtieth year 
of the twelfth century and written in Low 
German, is preserved in the city archives of 
Liibeck. The next probably dates from the 
year 1276. It repeats the earlier directions, 
with additions from the Liibeck code, and 
three parchment copies exist, in book form, 
preserved in the archives of Liibeck, Copen- 
hagen, and Riga. A third edition, from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, was 
recently found in the archives of Liibeck. 
It is written in Riga handwriting, and con- 
tains references to the laws of Wisby, thus 
showing a connexion between the various 
cities. A fourth “skra” (from the second 
half of the fourteenth century) is also in the 
city archives of Liibeck. Its contents are 
full and clear, and of especial interest as 
giving an animated picture of the life and 
doings of the merchants within their Courts. 
It was formerly thought that this was the 
copy habitually used in Novgorod, but its 
condition renders this improbable. The 
fifth “skra” has only slight alterations from 
the fourth, and copies (dating about 1393) 
exist in Reval and Stockholm, showing the 
part taken by the cities of Livonia in the 
local disputes of Novgorod. The sixth 
“skra,” of the year 1614, is of less im- 
portance, and a seventh has been discovered, 
written (in contrast to all its predecessors) in 
High German. This belongs to the period 
after the closing of the Peterhof, when un- 
availing efforts were made to revive the 
former flourishing trade of Novgorod. It 
may be added that another (eighth) “skra” 
existed, of the year 1586, and is mentioned 
in records, but no trace of it remains. 

The object of the older ‘‘skras”’ falls 
under two headings, legal constitution and 
trade. The first embraces government, 
private rights, punishments, and police ; the 
second, the laws of trade. 

In the Peterhof merchants were assembled 
from at least thirty German cities: from the 
Hansa cities of Cologne, Hamburg, Liibeck, 
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etc., and also from the cities of Prussia, 
Westphalia, and Livonia. The cities were 
grouped into the four quarters—Saxony, Wend, 
Westphalia, and Livonia—each retaining in 
the common centre its own bank with repre- 
sentatives. As rulers of the Peterhof stood 
the elder of the Court and two elders of 
St. Peter’s. Originally the elder was alter- 
nately of Liibeck or Gothland. Later on 
the choice was not limited, but the most 
eligible person was appointed, from whatever 
city. Immediately after his appointment, 
the elder was obliged to choose four helpers 
to aid him throughout his term of office. 
All cases were brought before him ; he gave 
judgment, and presided at all meetings. 
The elders of St. Peter had an executive 
position. They levied taxes and watched over 
the enforcement of the laws. In addition to 
these officials was a priest, who originally 
came and went with the merchants, but after 
a time his appointment was yearly, alter- 
nately from Liibeck and Wisby; he was 
paid by the craft. The Church of St. Peter 
not only attested the importance attached by 
the Germans to the exercise of religion, but 
served as a safe refuge for some of their 
wares. The cellars and crypt, and also the 
whole interior, were used by the merchants. 
The complaint even arose that the church 
was filled with wares from floor to ceiling, 
and that no vacant place was left. The 
altars alone were protected from misuse by 
the threatened penalty of a mark of silver. 

The merchants never remained long in 
Novgorod, and different groups visited in 
winter and in summer. They went and came, 
and there was constant change amongst the 
dwellers in the court. From the Prussian 
cities, as Danzig, the merchant could start 
by land route, through Riga; but he usually 
embarked at Reval, traversed the River Neva, 
and when reaching Ladoga (where the 
Germans had a fine church dedicated to 
St. Nicolas) the large sea-going ships were 
unladen, the goods were placed on rafts and 
flat boats suited to the shallower stream of 
the Volchov, and navigation was undertaken 
by Russian sailors of needed experience. 

For the water route, the merchants united 
in ‘‘admiral” companies to contend better 
with the perils of the elements or with 
dangerous tribes. They started in spring, 


and returned home at Michaelmas. . A 
manuscript from the years 1450 to 1473 in 
the State archives of Liibeck depicts how the 
boats were regularly placed under military 
protection, the cost being divided amongst 
the merchants according to the proportion of 
their wares. 

After a time a certain jealousy arose 
between the Hansa and the Livonian cities, 
although these also belonged to the Hansa 
League. All agreed in their main policy of 
keeping the Russians from the sea. They 
knew how purchases became cheaper when 
nearer the place of production, higher prices 
being gained withcost of transport. The Livon- 
ians sought to gain German trade by inducing 
the merchants to avoid the risks of the longer 
journey to Novgorod, and to purchase 
Russian goods from their hands in Reval 
or Riga. But the German merchants in 
Novgorod did not allow the trade to be torn 
from them. They had an assembly called 
the “Steve” to decide all trade questions. 
Here means were discussed for the discovery 
of adulteration. The Russians were no 
models of probity in the delivery of their wax 
or furs; they had various methods of decep- 
tion. The Germans were on their guard, and 
accused them of short measure of wine or 
honey, or of the length of cloths. Complaints 
were all brought before the Steve, and the 
thief was condemned, whether his offence 
were great or small. 

The merchants were divided amongst 
themselves into masters, servants, and youths. 
The masters came to Novgorod at their own 
cost, and carried on independent trade. The 
servants and youths were in the merchants’ 
service as apprentices, and could not be 
dismissed by their principals without just 
cause ; but, on the other hand, they were 
bound to support their chiefs in danger and 
need, and to stand by them in time of 
difficulty. A strict code of conduct existed 
for all. If a merchant led an unusually 
wasteful or extravagant life, or became 
intemperate, he was not allowed the op- 
portunity for further excess, and could not 
join the next travelling party. Dice and such 
games were forbidden; also disputes ; and 
sharp punishment followed any attacks on 
honour or life. 

The merchants took a serious view of their 
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duties, so severe as to include the difficult 
study of the Russian language. As a rule an 
interpreter was employed to communicate 
between Russians and Germans, but this often 
led to misunderstanding, or even to enmity. 
The Hansa League therefore often sent young 
men to Novgorod to learn the language, 
none to exceed the age of twenty. In the 
year 1440 we find a young Liibecker in 
Reval, to learn Russian and Esthonian. 
Foreigners intervened, and endeavoured to 
keep away the Hanseatics. Then it was for- 
bidden to help Dutchmen or Englishmen in 
acquiring the Russian language; a stranger 
was not as a rule allowed in the Court either 
by day or by night; and severest punishment 
was administered if the smallest business 
matter were undertaken for him. No letters 
were opened in the presence of servants or 
apprentices, or even before Russians or 
other foreigners. 

Various companies of merchants, were 
established, named from their places of origin 
—as, for instance, Flanders, England, Spain— 
and these were required to accept some 
abridgment of their rights. With regard to 
the influence of the Novgorod counting-house 
upon existing trade, the German merchants 
provided Russia with luxuries, with metal 
goods and articles of industry. They brought 
to Russia cloths, linen, parchments, wine, 
beer, honey-juice, and metal wares, as cans, 
trenchers, kettles, tin, copper, and lead. In 
return they obtained from Russia all the 
rough material for the manufacture of cloths, 
linens, parchment, wine, beer, etc. 

They fetched the rough material from 
Novgorod—also valuable skins. We read in 
the eleventh century that costly skins were 
treated in the East as dung, whilst elsewhere 
men hankered after the skin of a marten as 
though life depended on it. Wax also was 
prized for the cathedral ceremonies, and 
asphalt, flax, tallow, and leather, were amongst 
Russian exports. We can judge of the 
estimation in which the trade was held by 
the remark made in 1628, that Novgorod 
was the centre and foundation of all other 
trade. We also read, as early as 1467, of 


the return journey of 123 merchants to 
Liibeck. 

In accord with human life, trade could not 
exist always at this high level. 


The regula- 


tions were not on a firm foundation, and the 
German merchants always had to contend 
with the obstinacy and arbitrary demands 
of an uncultivated nation. They were not 
themselves free from blame. In the course 
of centuries misunderstandings arose, and 
trade flagged. The merchant closed his 
Court, barred the entrance to his church, and 
forbade the arrival of goods by severe threats. 
Then again peace was made, in the years 
1269, 1388, 1418, 1468. The trade having 
been drawn aside to Vorpar, messengers 
communicated from Novgorod, and the 
Peterhof was again opened. But at last the 
cup was full to overflowing. 

The Germans had a string of complaints 
against the Russians. They complained of 
short measure in the trade of salt, wax, 
honey, and skins, of ill-treatment of indi- 
viduals, interference with letters, and plunder 
of stranded ships. In view of such painful 
circumstances, an embassy was planned in 
1494 from Reval to Novgorod and Moscow, 
and the support of Bremen and Liibeck 
was sought. Two representatives—Thomas 
Schrove from Dorpat, and Gottschalk Rem- 
melinckrode from Reval—were finally chosen. 
They met in Narva, and reached Novgorod 
with a stately retinue on August 12, but, 
obtaining no reply to their suit, they pursued 
their way to Moscow, arriving after fourteen 
days. 

Their efforts proved fruitless, They waited 
another fourteer days before an audience 
was granted. Then they were denied the 
services of their interpreters (who had mean- 
while been imprisoned), and they were 
obliged to write their complaints. When 
the Tsar did them the honour of inviting 
them for dinner, he informed them that he 
had sent these complaints to the Governor 
of Novgorod, who would know how to deal 
with them. Although the object of the 
messengers was concluded, their departure 
was long delayed, probably to gain time for 
the despatch of instructions for their recep- 
tion at Novgorod. Their passport was only 
given them on October 31, and they reached 
Bronnitza, five German miles from Novgorod, 
on November 14. There a new surprise 
awaited them: the messenger from Dorpat 
was allowed to pursue his way in peace, but 
he from Reval was detained as a prisoner. 


























Only on November 17 was Thomas Schrove 
allowed to continue his journey to Novgorod, 
and on the following day he received the 
reply of the Governor as ordered by the 
Great Duke. It created a gloomy impression. 
For meanwhile a mysterious catastrophe had 
been enacted. Fourteen days before the 
return of the messengers an embassy had 
arrived from the Tsar, headed by a Cabinet 
Councillor, and supported by Russian leaders, 
and on November 6, 1494, on St. Leonard’s 
Day, the ‘‘revanche” planned in Moscow 
was carried out against the Germans. The 
assailants attacked the Courts of the Germans 
and the Goths, and took possession of the 
keys of the chests. They seized all present 
unwarned, forty-nine in number— mer- 
chants, language students, and apprentices— 
pulled off their shoes and stockings, and 
threw them into the black tower, confiscating 
all their goods. The value of the goods 
taken on this occasion was afterwards 
estimated at 432,000 German marks. Costly 
treasures fell into Russian hands, as silver 
bowls, a cross, cup, crucifix, bells, and 
much besides. The answer given by the 
Russian Governor to the Envoys was con- 
temptuous in tone, as follows: “ This is the 
answer. The merchant is imprisoned because 
the Duke’s merchants have been ill-treated 
in your cities, and especially in Reval ; their 
wares were taken from them, and they were 
thrown into the water. The Great Duke 
wishes to reimburse his subjects for their 
loss of the goods confiscated in your church, 
of which loss they have complained to him. 
Report this reply to your authorities; you 
may go your way.” 

The motives which led the Tsar to this 
breach of international law are not far to 
seek. He wished to avenge injury done to 
his own subjects. There had long been over- 
strained relations between Germans and 
Russians, and the Russian Prince was especi- 
ally influenced by an unpleasant occurrence 
in Reval, when two Russians were condemned 
to the penalty of death by fire, one on account 
of coining false money. The Russian people 
had already declared that if any of their 
nation were injured in Dorpat, Reval, or 
Narva, the trading Courts of Novgorod should 
pay the price. The news soon spread through 
the Hansa League of the deplorable state 
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of affairs. The first to bring the depressing 
tidings was Thomas Schrove, who left the 
deserted trade Court of Novgorod on 
November 23, and arrived in Narva on 
November 26. He sent his companion, 
Heinrich Krouwel, to Reval, to report to 
the Governor there, the Reval delegate being 
detained in Novgorod. But the news had 
already reached Reval and Dorpat. The 
Russians there were placed under arrest, 
and an embargo was laid upon their lands 
in order to attack the Great Duke with his 
own weapons. 

Meanwhile, the first object was to set the 
innocent prisoners at liberty and to consider 
steps for the renewal of trade relations. Not 
less than eighteen cities were affected by the 
imprisonment of their citizens. Liibeck stood 
first, with seventeen prisoners. Then followed 
seven from Dorpat ; Reval, Dortmund, and 
Kosfeld, had each three, and the remaining 
cities one ; nearly the third part belonged to 
Westphalia. The first steps towards libera- 
tion were not taken by the cities, but by the 
ruler of Livonia. He was joined in embassy 
by messengers from Reval, bearing letters 
from the Archbishop and from the Bishops 
of the cities of Dorpat and Riga, addressed 
to the Great Duke of Lithuania, and begging 
his interest. In Liibeck and in Cologne 
much less was undertaken. The news 
reached these cities, but was apparently 
received with indifference. Times were bad 
for the Hansa League, threatened on every 
hand. Wherever it had apparently planted 
a firm footing, in London, Bruges, Bergen, 
and Novgorod, its privileges were attacked 
and its trade driven to the frontiers. In 
England the merchants were forced to 
abandon the right of setting sail for Burgundy, 
Utrecht, Groningen, etc. In Denmark the 
League was forced to pay a heavy tax, not- 
withstanding existing privileges. Then fol- 
lowed the downfall in Novgorod, threatening 
a complete wreck. If energy seemed lacking 
for new undertakings, the explanation may 
be that amid the general confusion a dis- 
position arose to confine trade to the neigh- 
bourhood of home, and to follow safe 
paths. 

Danzig (as Liibeck) contented itself with 
expressions of regret, and with promises to 
intercede with the King of Poland for the 
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release of the prisoners. Cologne was still 
more indifferent; beyond the acknowledg- 
ment that the attack concerned all the Hansa 
towns, no disposition was shown for any self- 
denial in defence. 

Notwithstanding the letters sent, progress 
seemed slow for the deliverance of the cap- 
tives. Towards the beginning of 1495, news 
was received of some alleviation of their 
imprisonment. They were removed from 
their cells and placed under “house arrest,” 
whilst the young students were confined in 
the houses of their masters, who stood surety 
for them. But these concessions were slight ; 
the imprisonment had continued for eight 
months, and, though their situation had im- 
proved through the intervention of the rulers 
of Livonia, the prisoners were still in a most 
pitiful state. Then, on June 24, 1495, they 
addressed an imploring petition to the city 
of Dorpat not to forget them, followed the 
next year by similar entreaties. They dreaded 
the winter in Novgorod, and fastened their 
hopes on the powerful influence of the ruler 
of Livonia. Unfortunately, their confidence 
was ill-placed. 

The first successful efforts were carried 
through by the interpreter Pepersack, sent 
to the Great Duke early in 1496. He re- 
mained eleven weeks in Moscow, and at 
any rate achieved the freedom of the young 
students. Either their youth or the gift of 
a turquoise ring softened the heart of the 
Great Duke. At first he agreed to free 
eight prisoners, but extended the number to 
eleven. Thus, out of forty-nine captives, 
thirty-eight remained in bondage, and it was 
. doubtful when they would be permitted to 
turn their backs on Novgorod, as the Great 
Duke declared categorically that they should 
not go free until his subjects detained in 
Reval regained their freedom. This condi- 
tion being unattainable, the prisoners sought 
new means, and begged their freed com- 
panions to convey a letter to the Governor 
of Livonia, praying further assistance. ‘They 
were kept alive only by the hope of a 
favourable reply, which at length came to 
them, partly by aid from Liibeck, and partly 
by the intercession of the son-in-law of the 
Great Duke Alexander of Lithuania. All 
were freed except four, who were retained as 
hostages, and the Great Duke further declared 


himself willing to dismiss his Governor from 
Novgorod. | 

The four prisoners left in Novgorod did 
not meet with mercy from the Russians. 
The Great Duke had said emphatically that 
he detained them until the men of Reval 
who had ill-treated his subjects came into 
his power. Therefore the prisoners were 
again confined in prison and loaded with 
chains ; their letters described their situation 
as pitiable. All further intercession seemed 
of no avail, and finally the four unfortunate 
men were conveyed to Moscow, and with 
them the goods of the Hansa League, hitherto 
safeguarded in the church. Thus the possi- 
bility of redress seemed past hope. In 
Moscow a hard fate awaited the captives. 
Imprisoned in one keep with thieves and 
Tartars, with chains forged to their bodies, 
deprived of ordinary food, and objects of 
pity for sympathetic men, these pitiable 
innocent beings remained, with saddened 
hearts in a strange land, and hopeless of 
return to German soil. One, Hermann 
Schwartow, succumbed in 1498, and a like 
fate seemed probable for the remaining three. 
Before the close of the month they signed a 
letter to Reval, complaining of neglect and 
recalling their imprisonment of four and a 
half years through no crime of their own, 
but as representatives of a cause. 

All trace is lost of them. It appears that 
their burning desire to return to their native 
land was never fulfilled. In October, 1502, 
the wish is expressed from Liibeck to the 
Governor of Livonia that, in case of peace, 
the interests of the merchants and of the 
prisoners might be considered ; thus, appar- 
ently, they were still lingering in Moscow. 
From that time we hear no further of them. 

At last the heroic efforts of Walter von 
Plettenberg for the independence of Livonia 
led to a truce of six years, concluded at 
Volmar in 1503. But it was one of the con- 
ditions of this agreement that during its 
continuance no trade should be carried on. 
In order to avert this heavy blow, the cities 
united in entreating Plettenberg to intercede 
further. Dorpat, however, held back, and 
eventually a messenger was sent from Reval 
only. He received the same treatment as his 
predecessors from the angry Tsar, as did also 
a more influential embassy sent in the same 
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year. The trade was, and remained, injured. 
A new route, hitherto forbidden, was opened 
up over Lithuania and -Finland ; but this also 
did not prosper, all efforts to re-open the 
Peterhof, and to re-establish trade on its old 
footing, proved failures, and the embassies 
sent to Ivan III. and to his successors in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
turned empty away. It appears as though 
the Russians felt the oppression of the 
German yoke. Although there was a slight 
amount of trade carried on during the 
seventeenth century, for three centuries its 
original importance was broken and gone. 
During the eighteenth century a system of 
protection was carried out, and it was not 
until the tariffs of 1816 and 1818 that a freer 
system prevailed, to be still further expanded 
in 1842 by Count Kankrin, who brought 
about mutual understandings benefiting both 
nations. 

Novgorod itself suffered the greatest in- 
jury; it lost its people’s Senate, and be- 
came subject to Moscow. It has now 
fallen into complete dependence. Indeed, 
it seems probable that in destroying German 
influence the city acted more at the behest 
of the Tsar than at its own wish. Thus, in 
the year 1569, under the terrible Tsar 
Ivan IV., even concealed opposition was not 
tolerated ; the result was complete desolation, 
and the ruin of the greater part of the 
population. Novgorod has become an un- 
important Government town, and perhaps 
contains 22,000 inhabitants (?). The feet of 
a stranger seldom tread its streets, which are 
overgrown with grass. 
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Che Armorial Bearings of Gilds 
and Livery Companies. 


By T. P. Cooper. 


(Conclude ¢ Ron p. 291.) = 
~~ 
a HE Agnus Dei in the Merchant 
5 5 Taylors’ arms was looked upon 
| with disfavour, and their ancient 
~ @laborate crest—“‘a pavilion, purple, 
garnished with gold, being within the same 
our Blessed Lady St. Mary the Virgin in 
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a vesture of gold sitting upon a cushion 
azure, Christ, her son, standing naked before 
her, holding between His hands a vesture 
called ‘unica tnconsutilis, His said mother 
working upon that, one end of the same 
vesture set within a wreath of gold and 
azure, the mantle purple, furred with ermine ” 
(Fig. 1)—was considered too Popish to be 
continued in use, therefore their arms were 
“reformed” in 1586. In the second grant 
Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, gives his veiled 
reasons for the alteration thus: ‘‘ Which 
arms and crest to the knowledge of such as 
be skilful in that faculty, being found to be 
over much intricate with confused mixture of 
too many things in one shield contrary to 
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FIG, I.—THE PRE-REFORMATION CREST OF THE 
MERCHANT TAYLORS. 





the lowed and commendable manner of 
bearing arms.” The Agnus Dei in the shield 
gave place to a Lion of England, and was 
arranged to serve as the crest instead of 
the pavilion and the Virgin Mary. 

The working tools of crafts often appear 
as charges, such as the Glaziers, Curriers, 
Ropers, and the Millers ; thus shadowing forth 
the occupation of the bearers. Many early 
devices figured in feudal heraldry were 
chosen for the express purpose of their 
having some allusive associations with the 
names and titles of the owners. Charges of 
this kind were expressive, and such sym- 
bolical emblems were well understood and 
remembered. This quaint style of sugges. 
tiveness is characteristic of many figures 
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depicted in the armorial bearings of gilds, 
which were easily known as applying to the 
gilds represented, such as the Comb-makers, 
Needlers, Vintners, Dyers, Goldsmiths, 
Farriers, and Feltmakers. 

Allusive charges in English heraldry are 
termed “canting arms,” and although many 
of the figures in the arms of gilds are obvious, 
some of the allusions have become obscured 
in the lapse of centuries. The Girdlers’ arms, 
containing three gridirons, is a decided 
example of canting, or more properly 








FELT MAKERS. —. 
CURRIERS, & ARMOURERS. 


FIG. 2. 


punning, heraldry, as a gridiron is vernacu- 
larly known as a “ girdle.” 

r As the Broderers, or Embroiderers, were 
chiefly responsible for the beautiful work on 
all gild banners, it will be appropriate to 
illustrate their grant of arms obtained in 
1558 (Fig. 3), together with a transcript to 
facilitate the reading of it. 


@o all and Singuler aswell kinge heralds and offycers 
of Armes 4d nobles, gentyllmen and others which 
these presents shall Se or here / Wyllm. Hervy 
esquyer otherwyse called clarencieulx principall herald 
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and king of armes of the Sowth easte and west 
partyes of englond from the Ryver Trent south- 
warde / Sendeth Due cOmendaéon / Of antyquytie 
it hath bene used in Cities and Townes being incor- 

rate and of Fame and renowme to have many 
membres in the same / And those beyng devyded into 
Dyverse and sundry Companyes and Fellowshipps 
with lyke and semblable love, care, and Dilygence 
Dyd tendre and advaunce to the uttermoste of theyr 
power, the welth and prosperytie of theyr sayde 
Cytie / And as their industrye was sene to appeare, 
theyr rewarde was not forgotten, but they rather 
accordyngly werre erected, and advaunced to the 
State of hounor, by some notable Sign of woorthy- 
nes in full recompense of theyr Deserts / And for an 
Instigaéon and prycking forwarde of their Successours 
to the lyke love, care, and Diligence to travaile for the 
Commenwelth of theyr polycie and Cytie as theyr pre- 
decessours had Don before / I therfore the Sayde 
Clarencieulx kinge of Armes consideryng the fervent 
love marking the earnest care, and not forgettinge the 
vigilaunce, Diligence at all houres and tymes that 
the Wrshipfull Companye of thymbroderers of the 
most honorable Cytie of London, hathe had to further 
setfurth, and maynteyne, wyth theyr travaile, power, 
and goodds the prosperytie of theyr sayde Cytie / 
And further, pondering theyr obedyence and good 
will they have borne unto the kinge and Quenes 
MAties and to the preservyng of this theyr naturall 
countrey; I the Sayde clarencieulx at the earneste 
requeste of John Witton, Cytezen and Embroderer 
of London have by the power and authorytie annexed 
and gyven to me and myn offyce of clarencieulx by 
the Kinge and Quenes MAties lfs pattente gyven 
attrybuted and assygned and by these pnis Do 
attrybute gyve and assygn unto the Wishipfull Mr. 
Wardens, and the Company of Embroderers nowe 
beyng Cytyzens and fremen of London, and to theyr 
successours which shall be Cytyzens and fremen of 
the sayde Cytie of London these Signes and tokens 
of wrshipp and hounor following—That ys to saye— 
pale of six peces argent and azure a fece gules 
betwene iij lyonceuix passant regardant golde, langed 
and armed gules, on the fece ij brockes in saulter 
betwene ij quilles of the thirde / The creste uppon 
the heaulme the holy ghoost argent Displayde mem- 
bred and becked gules on a hurt leamed golde on a 
wreth argent and gules manteled of the same, and 
for to supporte the sayde Armes ij lyons rampant 
golde gouted gules, Clawed And Languied Gulles, As 
more playnely appereth Depicted in this margent / 
To have and to holde to the sayde wardens and 
Company of Embroderers and to theyr Successors 
beyng Cytyzens and fremen of London / And they 
to use and enjoye the same Armes for evermore 
wyth owt any impedyment let or interupZon of any 
parson or parsones / In wytnes whereof I the Sayde 
clarencieulx king of Armes have Signed these 
presents wyth my hand and sett ther unto the Seale 
of myn offyce and the Seale of myn Armes beyen 
the xvijt* Daye of August / In the yere of owre 
Lorde God a Thowsande fyve hundreth fyftie and 
eyght, / And the fyfte and Sixt yeres of the reignes 
of owre Sovereigne Lorde and Ladye, Phillypp and 
Marye by the grace of god kynge and quene of 
englonde, Spayne, Fraynce, bothe Sysselles, Jeru- 
salem, and Irelonde, Defendours of the Faythe, 
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Archeduke of Austria, Duke of Burgony, Myllen and 
Brabant, Counte of Haspurge, Flaunders and Tyroll. 
W. HERvy, als. clarencielx 
per Kinge of Armes. 


Many heraldic improprieties are gro- 
tesquely blazoned on some-of the more 
modern gild arms, which an intelligent King 
of Arms would not have countenanced in 
the pristine days of heraldry. The crest of 
the Plumbers’ Company is of this descrip- 
tion: “A triple fountain or, issuing water 





This patente was obteined at the sute and 
Charges of the foresaide John Wytton, in the 
tyme of his wardenship and to this Company 
frely gyven. 
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FIG. 3.—THE GRANT OF ARMS TO THE BRODERERS COMPANY. 
By permission of the Broderers’ Company, fer Mr. Christopher Holford, Past Master (Broderers), 


I William Camden, Clarenceux King of Armes doe 


roper; on the top an angel of the last 
authorize and permitt the Company of Embroderers poe Pp 8 ’ 


vested argent, ducally crowned and winged 


to whome this Pattent doth belong to omitt the 
charge upon the fesse in the armes heere depicted at 
their will and pleasure in whatsoever they shall use 
the sayd Armes hereafter. 
WILLM. CAMDEN, Clarenceux, 
King of Armyes. 
Viewed and approved in the visitaton of 
London made 1634. 
HEN. St. GEorGE, Richmont. 


of the first, holding in the dexter hand a 
sword, and in the sinister a pair of scales, 
both or.” 

Several London gilds had the power of 
search throughout England, and as a matter 
of course gilds in the provinces, being thus 
associated with the parent crafts, invariably 
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assumed the arms of the metropolitan 
fraternities. The ordinances of not a few 








PLUMBERS. 
Pew TERERS.& GLAZIERS. 


FIG. 4. 


newly formed provincial gilds distinctly state 
that they adopt the London regulations as 
their own. By custom they likewise seem to 
have appropriated their armorials, although 
in a few cases some are slightly differenced. 
When two crafts amalgamated, their arms 
were sometimes marshalled by impalement, 
which was effected by slightly compressing 
the two coats of arms, and placing them in 
their entirety side by side on one escutcheon, 
as the Armourers and Braziers of London. 
Marshalling by quartering was adopted by 
the Barber Surgeons. The Surgeons’ arms 
occupies the first quarter and is repeated in 
the four:h quarter of the shield; and that of 
the Barbers’ is placed in the second quarter 
and repeated in the third, with a cross of 
St. George, charged with a lion passant 
gardant or, between the four quarters. 
Another method of marshalling was the 
aggroupment of two or more distinct shields, 


so as to form a single composition. The 
Upholsterers, Tin- Plateworkers, and Stationers 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne formed one society, and 
the arms of each craft were displayed in 
aggroupment, as were the arms of the Pew- 
terers, Plumbers, and Glaziers of that city. 
Drake, the historian of York, writing in 1736, 
remarks: ‘‘ The Merhants, Grocers, Mercers 
and Apothecaries make but one Corporation 
in York (Merchant Adventurers), by having 
one governour, a deputy-governour, two assis- 
tants and a secretary. Yet they bear each a 
distinct coat of arms, as several trades.” 

Ancient gilds were very particular as to 
the manner in which their arms were used, 
and rigidly insisted on their ordinances being 
kept. The Merchant Adventurers of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in 1651, ordered that no 
brother or sister be allowed to impale the 
company’s arms with theirown. The arms 
of gilds and companies generally appear on 
separate shields on tombs, brasses, and in 
stained-glass windows; it is doubtful if there 
are any examples extant where gild arms are 
impaled with the personal arms of deceased 
gildmen. 

Some of the heraldic mottoes, or short pithy 
phrases, chosen by the gilds and companies, 
and placed usually below their arms, are 








UPHOLSTERERS. 
‘TUN PLATE WORKERS.£ STATIONERS 











FIG. 5. 


epigrammatic and expressive of thoughts in 
special favour at the time of their adoption. 














Others are canting and allusive, some are 
legendary, several mottoes express religious 
sentiments, whilst many convey a moral and 
encourage brotherly love and right conduct 
one towards another. Some refer to the 
armorial symbols, and not a few indicate 
aspirations and hopes for worldly advance- 
ment and don fortune. Many mottoes seem 
to have been chosen on account of the 
harmonious jingle of words, such as the 
Blacksmiths’ Company, “ By hammer and 
hand all arts do stand,” and that of the 
Bowstring-Makers, Mec habeo, nec careo, nec 
curo (I have neither property, want, nor care). 

It has been said that as heraldry is so 
closely associated with a patrician aristocracy 
it can have little connection with the feelings 
of a democratic people. Yet many of the 
figures and symbols in gild heraldry are 
intimately allied with the workers and crafts- 
meu of former days. 

During the last three centuries the gilds 
and livery companies of London were ac- 
customed to mark their buildings and 
property throughout the metropolis with 
‘‘ arms-plates,” or “ view-plates,” as they are 
called. These distinguishing marks bore the 
arms of the gilds and companies, and in this 
manner heraldry played still another part in 
the doings of everyday life. 
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In an article entitled ‘“ Rep- 
toniana,” which he contributed 
to the Atheneum, August 9, 
Dr. Cox gave particulars of an 
extraordinarily interesting col- 
\\) lection of documents. Through 

) the courtesy of Mr. Vassall, 
4) Bursar of Repton School, and 
Miss Measham, he was allowed, 
he tells us, “‘to examine a large 
parcel of ancient deeds, nearly one hundred 
in number, of a remarkable character, con- 
tained in a curious circular leathern bag, 
drawn together by inserted leather thongs 
at the top and sewn with sinews. I con- 
jecture that the bag’ is fourteenth-century, 
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and it is of different construction from any 
I have seen at the Public Record Office or 
elsewhere.” 

5 om »* 


The documents in the bag tell the story of 
the yeoman family of Measham, of Repton, 
from 1275 to 1784. Dr. Cox gives a brief 
account of some of the more interesting or 
exceptional deeds. ‘The earliest deed, of 
1275, and a few others, show the gradual 
growth of surnames, and their emergence 
into stereotyped forms, regardless of occupa- 
tion, as the fourteenth century proceeded... . 
Perhaps the most valuable of the exceptional 
documents of the fourteenth-century bundle 
is one of the third year of Pope Gregory XI. 
(1374), whereby Agnes Bewers, widow, ob- 
tains Papal sanction to choose her own con- 
fessor. The great seal has gone, but the 
long strings by which it was attached to 
the parchment remain pendent.” Several 
fifteenth-century wills are among the papers, 
containing sundry bequests of beasts and 
sheep for religious purposes. The sixteenth- 
century will of William Measham left, in 1556, 
4d. to the cathedral church of Lichfield, and 
20s. in bread to the poor of Repton and 
Milton. A later will of a Richard Measham 
of 1685 ‘‘leaves his lands and tenements to 
his wife for life, together with two of the best 
cows, and afterwards to his son Richard, 
together with household goods in detail, 
including ‘one seiled bed in the Parlour,’ 
and to two of his daughters each £ 100.” 


~~ S & 


Other papers give family details. In 1694 
another Richard Measham paid 


4s d. 

For shevinge 5 aker of winter 
corn vine ‘is we * 
For moinge 6 aker of barley 7 0 
For shevinge ro aker of pease 1 8 


An old Constables’ Book of Repton, 1651- 
1679, contains many curious details, and full 
particulars as to assessments. It “includes 
entries as to the bonfires and the fetching 
of colours, drums, and trumpets from Derby 
wherewith to celebrate the proclaiming of 
Charles II. in 1660.’’ Dr. Cox must have 
had a thoroughly enjoyable time in exploring 
so fresh and important a series of papers. 
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The new part of Book Prices Current, 
Part IV., 1913, covers the ‘period March 18 
vw June 2. I notice that at the sale of the 
late Professor Edward Arber’s books a com- 
plete set of the original numbers of the 
Spectator, March 1, 1711, to December 6, 
1712, folio, fetched £28, though the last 
two leaves of the binding of the volume were 
defective. Another interesting eighteenth- 
century item was five volumes of Defoe’s 
Review, which brought £23. Only one 
complete set, nine volumes, of the Aeview 
is known. ‘There was another set in the 
Huth Library, which, though incomplete, 
was more extensive than this of Professor 
Arber’s. It went to Mr. Quaritch for £60 
at the sale in June, 1912. This part of 
Book Prices Current includes the sales of 
the fourth portion of the very extensive 
library of the late Mr. Charles Butler, the 
books of the late Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Sir 
J. C. Dimsdale, and Mr. D. H. Sneyd, the 
Browning Collections, and part of the Huth 
Library sold on June 2 last and the eight 
subsequent days. It will thus be seen that 
the pages of this invaluable record abound 
with bibliographical interest. 


& & & 


I note with regret the death at Tenby on 
July 25 of Mr. Edward Laws at the age of 
seventy-seven. He was a_ considerable 
authority on prehistoric matters, and was 
the first editor of an archeological survey 
of Pembrokeshire, which was subsequently 
completed by Dr. Heary Owen. He was 
best known by his history of the county 
published in 1888 under the title of a 
History of Little England beyond Wales. 


eH Fe SF 


Readers of the Axtiguary will remember that 
remarkable production by a child-artist—A 
Child’s Visions, by Miss Daphne Allen— 
which Dr. Cox made the subject of an article 
in the Antiguary for September last. The 


publishers, Messrs. George Allen and Co., 
Ltd., announce for early publication another 
book by Miss Daphne Allen, to be entitled 
The Birth of the Opal (A Child’s Fancies). 
Many inquiries have been made as to the 
young artist’s work in other directions than 
that exemplified: in the earlier book, and the 


new book, which has subjects drawn from 
the land of imagination and fairy romance, 
is the result. The first part of the book will 
contain three stories—nature-fantasies—both 
written and illustrated by Miss Daphne Allen; 
the remaining and larger portion will consist 
of drawings accompanied by appropriate 
quotations from the poets. Since the pub- 
lication of A Child’s Visions the artist, her 
publishers state, “without losing in any 
degree her gifts of imagination and com- 
position, has made remarkable progress in 
technique.” 
eH & * 


The same publishers announce as in the 
press a work in two volumes entitled Hans 
Holbein the Younger, by Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain, who is Assistant-Keeper of the Birming- 
ham Corporation Art Gallery. The work 
will have 252 illustrations, including 24 in 
colour. The book comes opportunely. In 
recent years many new facts as to Holbein’s 
career have been discovered, and fresh 
pictures by him unearthed, while modern 
criticism has reversed some of the earlier 
conclusions respecting the authorship of a 
certain number of works at one time at- 
tributed to him. Much valuable information 
upon the subject has been published at home 
and abroad, largely in periodicals devoted to 
such matters and in the transactions of artistic 
and learned societies, by various well-known 
students of the master in Germany and 
Switzerland, chief among whom must be 
mentioned Dr. Paul Ganz, the Director of 
the Public Picture Collection in Basel, now 
recognized as the leading authority on 
Holbein; while in England equally valuable 
contributions to our knowledge have been 
made from time to time by such critics as 
Mr. Lionel Cust, M.V.O., Sir Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Sir Claude Phillips, 


‘and a number of others, in the pages of the 


Burlington Magazine and elsewhere. 
BIBLIOTHECARY, 
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Registered Office and Rooms: 227, Strand (by 
Temple Bar), W.C. 


NINTH QUARTERLY REPORT. 


September, 1913. 


The Fellows, Members, and Corresponding As- 
sociates elected since May 14, are as follows : 


FELLOws. 
June 11 - - Sir Samuel Faire. 
MEMBERS. 
June II - - Sir Samuel Faire. 
July9 - - Major-General G. W. Davis. 
July9o - - Captain G. S. Cary. 


CORRESPONDING ASSOCIATES, 


June II - - Charles Stevens Remington. 
June Ir - - Mrs. William Harold Charlesworth. 
July9 - - Leonard Charles Houston. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The meetings of the Executive Committee were held 
as usual in the Society’s Rooms on the second Wed- 
nesday in each month at two o'clock. Meetings of 
Fellows were held on the same day and at the same 
place at 3.30 p.m. On June 14 the Annual Meeting 
of the Society was held in the Council Chamber of 
the Duchy of Cornwall in Fleet Street, and a fair 
number of Members were present. His Excellency 
Lord Raglan, was elected President of the Society, 
and took the chair ; and after the retiring Members 
of the Executive Committee—Messrs. Bernau, Fother- 
gill, Sherwood, and Snell—had been re-elected, it was 
resolved that the number of the Executive Committee 
should be increased. The new Members of the Com- 
mittee are the Rev. H. L. L. Denny, and Messrs. 
Holworthy and Morris, Lord Raglan then addressed 
the meeting, and, among other things, said: ‘* We 
are essentially a collecting and indexing, and not a 
publishing, Society, but we have a valuable list of 
genealogical documents of a legal nature in prepara- 
tion for the printer. I refer to the List of Chancery 
Proceedings ¢emp. Elizabeth, now being compiled for 
the Society by Mr. Holworthy. The issue of this 
will at last make the printed lists of pleadings for 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, commenced over eighty 
years ago, complete.... We have what is probably 
the largest extant register of living persons interested 


in various families, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned. It contains some 4,000 references to people 
in this country and abroad who take an interest in 
English genealogy, and we are continually adding to 
it. At theend of 1912 the aggregate number of index 
slips in our great Consolidated Index had reached half 
a million. They are in strict dictionary order, so that 
some fact or facts concerning every individual men- 
tioned in it can be instantly ascertained. Our 
original deeds are approaching 3,000 in number, 
many of them arranged under the parish principally 
concerned, in counties.” More workers were wanted. 
Further particulars were given of the Society’s ‘‘docu- 
ment ’’ collection and of its library. ‘* A start has been 
made,” the President continued, ‘‘in the collection 
of eighteenth-century and early nineteenth-century 
newspapers, of which we now possess 182. Volun- 
tary labour again is invited towards the indexing of 
these on our index slips, advertisements and all. 
Permission having been obtained of the Bishop of 
London to make an abstract or index to the marriage 
licences of the eighteenth century in his lordship’s 
custody, the years 1751-1755 were completed by the 
voluntary labour of certain members a the Society, 
and a further period is well advanced by the aid of 
paid labour, towards the cost of which several mem- 
bers generously contributed. We were so fortunate 
as to get permission, too, from the Probate Division 
to index eighteenth-century wills. Here again volun- 
tary labour undertook certain years, 1680-1682, 
1746-1747 and 1792 have been completed, and further 
years are in hand.” It is clear that the Society is 
very much alive. 

During this quarter Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, the 
Deputy Keeper of H.M. Public Records, expressed 
his willingness to become Vice-President of the 
Society, and was duly elected. The Executive Com- 
mittee would like to point out to all Members and 
intending Members of the Society, in and out of 
London, that the rooms are now open on Saturdays 
until seven o'clock, and it is hoped that many who 
are not able to call during the week will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of inspecting the collections. 
If they would bring with them a friend, they would 
at the same time be helping the Society to grow, and 
thus to increase its usefulness. The membership roll 
is now 239. 


SUB-COMMITTEES, 


1. COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY — Printed 
Volumes.—The Accessions List now numbers 683 
items—that is, 143 more than it did last quarter. 
The Society purchased a List of ng Srom 
the 1st January, 1774, to the 30th June, 1786, which 
includes about 6,750 names. Twenty-three volumes 
of Notes and Queries were received from Mr. 
Henry Rigg, and twenty volumes published by the 
Parish Register Society were presented by Miss M. 
E. Noble. Other recent additions include: Fourteen 
volumes, Phillimore’s Hampshire Parish Registers 
(Mr. McDowall); W2//s, Administrations, and Probate 
Acts in the York Registry (Mr. G. P. Townend); Com- 
missariot Record of Argyle (Sir Norman Lamont). 


3. COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY—Documents.— 
Mrs. M. Stanton Taylor, of Philadelphia, has pre- 
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sented papers relating to the Philadelphian families of 
Pennypacker, Stille, Trotter, Watts, and White ; Mrs. 
Alpheus Hyatt sent a “‘ History of the Mayer Family ” 
and ‘‘ The Derivation of the Name Hyatt”; the 
Rev. T. C. Dale, ‘‘ Abstracts of 35 Dale, and Twelve 
Other Wills relating to Persons named Daye, Gaunt, 
Lye, and Stockdale, 1570-1805, from Northampton 
and Peterborough Registries.” Messrs. E. P. Staple- 
ton and Hutton Guy have ‘‘ enveloped” many of the 
Kent Deeds, about half of the collection having now 
been dealt with. Offers of further assistance will be 
gladly welcomed. 


4. COMMITTEE ON THE CONSOLIDATED INDEX.— 
Accessions this quarter include a large number of 
monumental inscriptions and indexes to entries in 
the Yorkshire Visitations belonging to various collec- 
tions, some miscellaneous additions to works already 
in progress, such as ‘‘ Lewis’s Topographical Diction- 
ary, Subscription List,” and the Registers of West- 
minster School, for one or two years. Progress has 
also been made in the important work of transcribing 
on slips the Monumental Inscriptions of the Borough 
of St. Pancras. The slips, indexing the Bishop of 
London's Marriage Licences (1751-1755), have now 
been sorted into the Great Index. During this 
quarter, also, some thousands of slips have been 
received, forming an index to the Close Rolls of 
Edward III.’s reign, 1374-1377. This valuable series 
is about to be sorted into the Consolidated Index. 


8. COMMITTEE ON MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
—Meetings were held on the first Wednesday in each 
month at 2 p.m., and were well attended. The in- 
scriptions of several churchyards in the neighbour- 
hood of London have been completely, or partly, 
transcribed on slips by Mr. R. Burnet Morris, in 
addition to those of Southwold (Suffolk). The 
Rev. H. L. L. Denny presented a supplement to 
Waltham Abbey Parish Magazine: ‘* Inscriptions 
on the Chief Monuments of Interest in the Abbey ” ; 
and Mr. G. P. Townend sent a copy of the inscrip- 
tions of Heidelberg-Alphington (Victoria, Australia). 
Mr. A. Weight Matthews presented Bedfordshire, 
the first volume of a series of bibliographies of 
M.I. by counties, now being undertaken by the 
Society. 


9. COMMITTEE ON PARISH REGISTERS AND 
MarRRIAGE LICENCES.—There has been no meeting 
of this Committee since the last report was issued. 
’ Dr. C. J. Stocker has now completely transcribed 
on slips the unprinted registers of Otterton (Devon) 
down to 1837. The marriage registers of the 
following parishes are either transcribed on slips or 
are in progress: Newark (Notts), Seamer and Black- 
burn (Yorks), Hillingdon and Heston (Middlesex). 
Several members of the Society, who have little 
time to devote to it, availed themselves of the 
opportunity to help in the work by subscribing to 
the Bishop of London’s Marriage Licence Fund, 
which, however, is still open. Cheques marked 
‘* Bishop of London’s Marriage Licence Fund” 
should be made payable to the Hon. Treasurer, 
E. F. Briggs, and sent to the Society’s office as 
soon as possible. In addition to the years 1751- 


1755, which were reported as completed last quarter, 


the years 1746-1747 and 1749 are now completely 
indexed, while 1748 and 1750-1760 (inclusive) are 
finished, with the exception of the reversing. At 
the present time (August 1), 1761 is in progress. 


10. COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL, COLLEGE, APPREN- 
TICESHIP AND ADM SSION REGISTERS TO Com- 
PANIES, GUILDS, ETC.—Two meetings were held this 
quarter, and at the former Mrs. Aman was elected 
Hon. Secretary. A circular letter was sent to many 
of the old Public and Grammar Schools, and as a 
result the Society has gained much interesting in- 
formation, especially with regard to the Charterhouse, 
Winchester School, and Cheltenham College. It is 
interesting to note that the Winchester School 
Registers begin in March, 1394, this being the earliest 
date we have yet received. Mr. H. Vassal presented a 
copy of the Keplon School Kegisters, which begin in 
1564. 


11, C‘MMITTEE ON FLy-LEAF INSCRIPTIONS IN 
FAMILY BIBLES, ETC.—Fly-leaves from Bibles, etc., 
have been copied and kindly sent by the Rev. H. 
Askey, M.A (Cheesman family), Miss. C. Pullein 
(Sheldon family), and Mr. G. P. Townend (Ferguson 
family). The Committee wish it to be widely known 
that if original fly-leaves cannot be given to the 
Society, copies of these can be carefully indexed and 
preserved, and that any books containing them and 
lent to the Society for this purpose would be carefully 
returned. 


13. COMMITTEE ON LocaL REcorns.—Mr. G. P. 
Townend has been elected Hon. Local Secretary for 
Victoria and Tasmania, Australia. 


14. COMMITTEE ON FAMIi Y ASSOCIATIONS.—An 
interesting Annual Report has been received from 
the Lindsay Family Association of America. The 
Hon. Secretary of this Committee is still in corres- 
pondence with one or two family associations, but 
would be glad to receive the names and addresses of 
hon. secretaries of others. 

16. COMMITTEE ON ScoTrisH REcoRDs. — Sir 
Norman Lamont, Bart., was elected to this Com- 
mittee at the July meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The annual subscriptions to the Society of Gene- 
alogists are as follows : 


“* Fellows,” elected from among the members by 
the whole body of Fellows, two guineas per annum. 
Life composition, ten guineas. 

‘* Members,” elected by the Executive Committee, 
one guinea per annum. Life composition, seven 
guineas. 

‘* Associates,” elected by the Executive Committee, 
one guinea per annum. Associates cannot make a 
life composition. 

‘Corresponding Associates” (who must reside at 
least twenty-five miles from London) are elected by 
the Executive Committee, the subscription being half 
a guinea per annum. 
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Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading. } 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZSOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VoL. xvi. of the Zransactions of the Thoroton Society 
—an antiquarian society for Nottinghamshire—con- 
tains, besides the record of excursions which includes 
descriptions of a number of interesting churches, halls, 
manor-houses, etc., freely illustrated, several excellent 
papers. ‘The first is a delightful study of the eighteenth- 
century domestic architecture of Nottingham, by Mr. 
Harry Gill, profusely illustrated by plates and sketches 
in the text. It forms a comprehensive and admirable 
review. Next comes ‘‘ The Chantry Certificate Rolls 
for the County of Nottingham,” edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson. 
The Society is fortunate in having so competent a 
contributor. His introduction is an able account of 
the rolls themselves, and of the various types of 
foundations of which they afford examples, including 
details of the daily lives and duties in colleges of 
chantry priests. The third paper is ‘‘ Nottingham 
Town Wall,” by Mr. A, Stapleton, who knows his 
subject well, and here traces the inception, character, 
and extent of the Nottingham defences, and describes 
their decline and disappearances, Other shorter papers, 
all good in their several ways, are ‘“‘ The Great Ditch, 
St. Mary’s Hill, Nottingham,” by Mr. W. Stevenson ; 
‘* Note on a Letter of Cardinal Richelieu in the Clif- 
ton MSS.,” and ‘‘ A Guard-Room of the Town Wall 
of Nottingham,” both by Mr. F,. W. Dobson. 


ad ad id 


In the new part, vol. xliii., part ii., of the Journal of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, Mr. 
W. F. Butler concludes his paper on ‘‘ The Policy 
of Surrender and Regrant.” Miss Margaret E. Dobbs 
writes briefly on ‘‘ A Burial Custom of the Iron Age” 
—the custom of burying portions of animals with dead 
bodies—and seeks to show its connection with the 
ancient Irish custom of the hero’s bit and the etiquette 
of carving. Mr. G. H. Orpen continues his study of 
‘The Earldom of Ulster”; Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood 
gives particulars of ‘‘ The Dublin Society for the Sup- 
port of Decayed Musicians, 1750-1764”; and Mr. H.S. 
Crawford continues his ‘‘ Descriptive List of Early 
Cross-Slabs and Pillars,” arranged under counties— 
a valuable record. The Journal of the Cork Historical 
and Archeological Society, April-June, contains, zz¢er 
alia, the continuation of Mrs. Elizabeth Freke’s ex- 
traordinary ‘‘ Diary, 1671-1714”; ‘‘A Little Anti- 
quarian Tour in St. Patrick’s Country in Co. Down,” 
by Precentor Courtenay Moore ; and ‘‘ The Pipe Roll 
of Cloyne.” Both these Irish Journals are freely 


illustrated. 
@s @ a 


We have received the Zenth Annual Report and 

Transactions of the Rutland Archeological and 

Natural History Society (Oakham, Matkin : price 2s. ). 

This Society has the smallest area of any of the county 
VOL. IX. 
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organizations ; but its report shows much useful 
activity. During the year five excursions were made 
and seven churches and four residences were inspected. 
There were also held four meetings for the reading of 
papers. The sectional reports show that the Society’s 
activities are many-sided. The papers printed include 
a capital account of village life at Witham-on-the- 
Hill, by the Rev. D. S. Davies, based on the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, which begin in 1548, nearly 
100 years earlier than any others in Rutland; a 
lecture on the drawings of George Barret, 1767-1842, 
by Mr. F. S. Robinson ; a description of ‘ All Saints’ 
Church, Oakham,’’ by Mr. A. H. Thompson ; and 
“Mr. Abraham Johnson,” a seventeenth-century 
worthy of South Luffenham, by the Rev. E. A. 
Irons; besides sundry notes on churches, etc., to 
which the excursions were made. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The summer meeting of the ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE was held at Exeter, July 22 to 30. It 
opened with a reception by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion in the Guildhall—a place of meeting in happy 
accord with the Institute’s aims and objects. Sir 
Henry Howorth, the President, replied happily, with 
many local allusions, to the Mayor's cordial speech of 
welcome ; and in the afternoon the members visited 
Forde Abbey, described by Mr. Harold Brakspear. 
Forde Abbey was founded for Cistercian monks from 
Waverley by Richard, the sheriff, in 1136. The 
original site was at Brightley, near Okehampton, but 
it proved uninhabitable, and the monks, on their way 
back to Waverley, settled at Forde. The church, 
which was on the south side of the cloister, was 
destroyed at the suppression, but most of the claustral 
buildings were incorporated in a house said to have 
been designed by Inigo Jones, and completed in 1658. 
The chapter-house, vaulted in two bays, is of the first 
work. The dorter range has a subvault of the thir- 
teenth century, of which some original windows 
remain at the north end. The original windows of 
the dorter itself remain throughout the west side. In 
the fifteenth century the frater was divided into two 
stories to serve as frater and misericord. The north 
alley of the cloister was rebuilt in the sixteenth 
century by Thomas Chard, the last Abbot. He also 
built a great hall with an entrance porch westward of 
the cellarium, with his lodgings at the west end of the 
hall. The house, as converted into a dwelling-place 
by Edmund Prideaux, Cromwell’s Attorney-General, is 
a remarkable example of the combination of the best 
art of the middle of the seventeenth century with 
medizval work. In the evening a Garden Party was 
given by the Sheriff of Exeter and Mrs. Every. 
Wednesday, July 23, was occupied by a motor-car 
tour to Cadhay House, Ottery St. Mary and Awlis- 
combe Churches, Hembury Fort, and Broadhembury 
Grange. Cadhay House, described by Mrs. Whet- 
ham, is a courtyard house chiefly built by John 
Haydon (1545-1587), but it contains a hall with an 
open timber roof of the end of the fourteenth century, 
now divided into two stories. The well-known noble 
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church of Ottery St. Mary was described by Mr. 
St. John Hope, who condemned the drastic restora- 
tion by Butterfield sixty years ago. Sir Henry 
Howorth (President) said there was no excuse what- 
ever for the extreme crime of restoration which the 
church had undergone. It was a specimen of Butter- 
field’s worst taste, and things were destroyed for 
no purpose whatever. Next a short visit was paid to 
Awliscombe Church, the porch and other parts of 
which are credited, without sufficient evidence, said 
Mr. Brakspear, to Thomas Chard, the last Abbot of 
Forde. There is a stone screen here, a somewhat 
unusual feature in Devonshire churches ; but the most 
noticeablecharacteristic is the floor, sloping up from the 
west to the east end. The tour next took the party to 
Hembury Fort, a most imposing earthwork, surrounded 
by a double vallum, increased to three on the north, 
west, and south, and to four in the north-west corner. 
The slopes being more gentle on the north, the de- 
fences here assume greater height. The main en- 
trance on the west is particularly noteworthy. It 
passes diagonally through three ramparts and two 
ditches. A bank on the south running parallel to 
the entrance defends the ditches on that side. Before 
the interior is gained the path is split in two by a 
wedge-shaped platform, surmounted by two curved 
banks. There is also a well-protected entrance on 
the east. The space inside the fort is divided by 
two parallel banks, through each of which runs a 
diagonal path. Roman remains have been found on 
the spot, but the origin of the entrenchment is un- 
doubtedly earlier. The works on the south have 
been tampered with at a much later time, and 
possibly the west entrance in its present shape, like 
the cross-banks and the slight traces of an inner work 
on the extreme south, as well as the mound which 
once stood in the south half of the area, are all due to 
Norman engineering. 

On the farther side of Hembury Fort, lying under 
the ridge about a mile away, stands Broadhembury 
Grange, formerly a grange of Dunkeswell Abbey, 
but converted into a dwelling- house by Edward 
Drewe, Master of the Inner Temple in 1581. It 
has a wonderfully ornate drawing-room smothered in 
carving, which was explained to the visitors by 
the Rev. J. K. Floyer. At Broadhembury Augustus 
Toplady, author of ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” was Vicar for 
some time. 

At the evening meeting Mr. St. John Hope read a 
paper on the architectural history of Exeter Cathedral. 

Thursday, July 24, was given to a round of visits 
in Exeter. The Castle and city walls were described 
by Mr. Harbottle Reed ; St. Nicholas’ Priory by Mr. 
Brakspear ; The Tuckers’ Hall and The Hall of the 
Vicars-Choral by Mr. Reed ; and the Cathedral by 
Mr. St. John Hope. After lunch Bowhill, a manor- 
house of the Hollands, dating from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, was described by Mr. Brakspear ; 
The Guildhall by Mr. Lloyd Parry ; and the Law 
Library, and the Bishop’s Palace, Cathedral Library, 
and Chapter-House, by Mr. Reed. In the evening there 
was a mayoral reception, at which were exhibited 
the civic regalia of Devonshire boroughs, kindly lent 
for the occasion, and some old silver plate. Mr. 
Hope and Mr. Parry described the exhibits. On 
Friday, July 25, an excursion was made to Dunchid- 


eock and Ashton Churches, Moreton Hampstead 
Church and almshouses, and to Grimspound. The 
churches were described by Mr. Brakspear. At 
Grimspound the party were welcomed by the Devon- 
shire Association, and the settlement was described 
to the two societies by Mr. R. Burnand, who said 
that it was nearly twenty years since Mr. Baring- 
Gould and himself started to explore the hut circles 
at Grimspound. They found the hut circles to be 
generally associated with pounds or enclosures, which 
indicated that the people who lived in them were of 
a pastoral character. A fair number of implements 
and flint weapons were discovered in the 400 hut 
circles they examined, as well as cooking stones or pot 
boilers, and fairly perfect hand-made pottery, but 
not a particle of metal of any kind had been found. 
By treating the contents of one of the cooking-pots, 
he obtained some globules of prehistoric fat from the 
original cooking. The people who lived there were 
in a state of culture represented by the Late Stone or 
Early Bronze Age. They came to Grimspound mostly 
as summer visitors, and did not live there perma- 
nently. It would have been impossible for the in- 
habitants of the 2,000 hut circles there to maintain 
during the winter on Dartmoor more than a few cattle 
and sheep. The population of Dartmoor at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century was only 200, and 
back in prehistoric times the winter population must 
have been much smaller than that. Every stone that 
the foriginal builders put into the walls and circles 
was still there. The site was determined, he thought, 
by the neighbouring outcrop of granite from the 
presence of the small stream. He had come to the 
conclusion that whatever the place was ultimately in- 
tended to be, it was never finished. The enclosed 
space occupied four acres, and of the twenty-four 
circular enclosures, within twelve were the huts of 
human beings, as shown by the presence of hearth- 
stones and charcoal in the floors, At the evening 
meeting Mr. Morris Drake read a paper on the glass 
of Exeter Cathedral. 

On Saturday, July 26, the members motored to 
Crediton, Kenn, and Kenton Churches, and to Powder- 
ham Castle. The churches were described by Mr. 
Brakspear. At the castle the visitors were received 
by Lord Devon, with whom was his brother, the 
Rev. the Hon. Henry Hugh Courtenay, Rector of 
Powderham, who conducted the party over the castle 
and explained the principal features. 

Monday, July 28, was occupied by a long motor- 
car tour to Holcombe Rogus Court and Church, and 
Tiverton Church and Castle, all described by Mr. 
Hamilton Thompson ; Blundell’s School and Green- 
way’s Almshouses at Tiverton ; Cullompton Church 
and Bradfield House, described by Mr. Thompson. 
At the evening meeting Mr. Thompson read a paper 
on Devon Church architecture. 

Mr. Thompson again acted as guide to most of the 
places visited on Tuesday, July 29. These included 
Dartmouth Church, Paignton Church and Bishop’s 
Palace, Compton Castle, and Torre Abbey. The 
Abbey was founded in 1196 by William Brewer for 
White Canons from Welbeck. Fragmentary remains 
of the church exist, with huge blocks of the fallen 
central tower. The lower parts of the south side of 
the presbytery and south transept remain, and the 
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place of the two processional doorways in the nave 
can be recognized. The chapter-house entrance is 
perfect. The frater and cellarium are incorporated in 
the present house. Their subvaults remain complete, 
and the vaulting is without ribs. The fine fourteenth- 
century inner gatehouse is complete, and has the usual 
passages for horses and men, separated by open arches. 
There is a monastic barn to the south-west dating 
from the thirteenth century. In the evening was held 
the annual general meeting of the Institute. The 
tour on the last day, July 30, included Berry Pomeroy 
Church and Castle, Little Hempston Church and 
Rectory House, Totnes Castle, Guildhall and Church, 
and Dartington Hall. This concluded a very suc- 
cessful meeting. 


~ s 


The annual meeting of the SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHA0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was keld at Castle Cary, July 15 
to 17, when there was a record attendance. The 
first day began with the annual general meeting at 
the Town Hall, when a satisfactory report was read 
by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, and the new president, 
the Right Hon. H. Hobhouse, gave an address 
reviewing the progress made by the Society since his 
former presidency, twenty-three years ago. After 
luncheon, Ditcheat Church, the Chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, Wyke Champflower, and Hadspen House, 
were visited. At Ditcheat the Rector (the Rev. C. E. 
Leir) dealt with the history of the Church, the chief 
feature of which is its massive piers. The Rev. 
E. H. Bates Harbin said that the Church represented 
a state of what might be called arrested development. 
The early building was probably Norman, and the 
great rebuilding of the Church took place towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, and the arms of the 
people concerned in it enabled them to date the 
period from 1470 to 1490. At Hadspen House the 
party were welcomed by Mrs. Hobhouse and enter- 
tained to tea. At the evening meeting a paper written 
by Mr. Bligh Bond on ‘‘ Evidences of a Hidden 
Symbolism in the Plan of Glastonbury Abbey ” was 
read by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, and another on 
‘* The Scratch Dials on our Somerset Churches ’’ was 
read by the Rev. E. Horne, O.S.B., of Downside 
Abbey. 

The second day’s programme included visits to 
Alford Church, Keniton Mandeville Quarries, Queen 
Camel Church of St. Barnabas, All Saints’ Church, 
West Camel, and Hazlegrove House. In the evening 
a conversazione was held in Castle Cary Town Hall. 
On the third day the principal engagement was a visit 
to Cadbury Camp, which was described in a lengthy 
and interesting paper by Mr. St. George Gray. After 
a lucid description of the features of the camp, the 
lower ramparts of which reach 424 feet high, Mr. Gray 
concluded that they had evidence of a great central 
fortress defended on its weakest side by a chain of 
detached but dependant posts. The points selected 
for the trial excavations were—(1I) A small cutting at 
the highest point of the camp ;,(2) a cutting within 
the south-west entrance ; (3) a large excavation at 
the top of this entrance; (4) a small cutting farther 
down the hill in the entrance-way ; and (5) the 
removal of a length of 10 feet of the silting of the 
upper fosse, also near the same entrance. In all the 


cuttings a large number of flint flakes (some burnt) 
and selected pebbles or sling-stones have been found. 
In the cutting on the top of the camp the natural 
surface of the rock was reached near the present 
surface, except at the south end, where was found a 
piece of red Samian pottery and the greater part of 
a chipped and polished flint axe, or celt, considerably 
calcined. So shallow a cutting of course gave 
evidence of date of construction. The south-west 
entrance cutting was disappointing at first, although 
it produced a clay sling-bullet, a pottery eyelet or 
loop, a flint scraper, and other pottery fragments, but 
stone turning up in some abundance, the cutting was 
extended a little way over the brow of the present 
turf-clad entrance. It was found that stone was still 
more plentiful, and the remains of dry stone walling 
was soon revealed on either side of the cutting. This 
was carefully cleared, and the eastern limit of a stone- 
built entrance was uncovered, stone pitching, mixed 
with some kind of concrete or mortar, forming the 
roadway. In the cutting across the fosse, the bottom 
was reached at an average depth of 9} feet from the 
surface of the silting. The upper parts of the rock 
sides were cut to a fairly smooth surface, but the 
lower part was rather rugged, the width at bottom 
averaging 4 feet. The lower part of the silting con- 
sisted almost entirely of boulders, some of them 
2 feet across. Human remains were found here: At 
34 feet deep a small child’s skeleton, at 24 feet a 
small piece of human skull, and another piece at 
4 feet, both calcined; close to the bottom the 
greater part of an adult cranium, fairly large pieces of 
the skull being stacked up in three or four layers. 
Ornamented pottery of Late Celtic or Lake Village 
type was found at 2?, 3, and 34 feet deep. A solid 
piece of bronze and an iron nail at 34 feet. An eye- 
let or loop of a black pot at 4} feet. Two pieces of 
black pottery on the bottom, and close to the skull 
fragments, also near the bottom, depth 8} feet, a 
disc, chipped out of black pottery, having a burnished 
surface, similar to a certain class of ware found in the 
Lake Villages. Nothing of the Bronze Age was 
found. He did not intend to date Cadbury definitely 
after such a small amount of digging, although it had 
been done in a methodical manner, but the evidence 
pointed very strongly to the date of construction oc 
this, the upper fosse, being during the prehistorif 
Iron Age or Late Celtic Period. 


~ «~ 


On July 24 the St. ALBANS AND HErTs and the 
East HERTS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES made a 
joint excursion to Abbot’s Langley. The first place 
visited was Tenements, a sixteenth-century house 
with the original hall (cut up by the insertion of 
a floor) and central chimney-shaft. The old roof 
remains, and two four-centred doorways of oak, 
leading to the former kitchen and buttery. Next 
came Brakespears, a seventeenth-century brick and 
timber farmhouse, with contemporary fittings, which 
is the successor of a building reported to have been 
the birthplace of Nicholas Breakspear, afterwards 
Pope Adrian IV. The manor-house and church 
were next visited. At the latter the Rev. A. H. 
Parnell acted as guide to the fabric, and Mr. C. H. 
Ashdown read a paper upon it. Visitsto The Lawn, 
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Hunton Bridge—a seventeenth-century house reputed 
to have been a hunting lodge used by Charles I., the 
parlour of which has the royal arms and the date 
1642 over the fireplace—and to Langleybury con- 
cluded a pleasant day. 


~ w« 


There was a good gathering of members of the 
East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on July 23 
for an investsgation of the chief archzological features 
of the western wolds of Yorkshire. After examining 
the church at Market Weighton, the party were 
conveyed by waggonettes to Goodmanham, where 
there is probably one of the most remarkable churches 
in the county. This was the place where, in the 
seventh century, Coifi, the King’s high-priest, was 
converted to Christianity, and, on rejecting his ancient 
superstition, begged the King for arms and a stallion, 
two things forbidden to the pontifex sacrorum, in 
order that he might go and destroy the idols in the 
heathen temple that then existed there. ‘The 
people thought him mad ; but he never rested till he 
had profaned the temple by throwing his spear inside 
it, and had ordered his companions to go and destroy 
it, and burn it with all its enclosures.” This record, 
in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, is one of the few 
reliable ones relating to the practice of idolatry in 
England. The present church, which has many most 
important Norman features, is being carefully restored, 
in the true sense of that word, under the supervision 
of the Vicar, who described the principal features to 
the party. Many important discoveries had been 
made in connection with the structure since the 
Society previously visited it. 

Driving to Sancton, where there is a modern church 
with an ancient octagonal tower, the members visited 
the farm upon which the site of an Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment was found half a century ago. Here, in full 
view of the Humber and the Lincolnshire shore 
beyond, Mr. T. Sheppard gave a detailed account of 
the Saxon cemetery and of the score of vases and 
ornaments therefrom, which were under his charge at 
Hull. He also compared it with the burial-ground of 
the same date a mile away, which he had excavated. 
In the latter case the bodies had not been cremated, 
but were buried in the ordinary way, and with the 
skeletons were found combs, beads, brooches, rings, 
swords, daggers, etc. Mr. W. Richardson exhibited 
one of the Saxon cinerary urns which had been found 
at Sancton some years ago. 

The party were next conveyed to Newbald, where 
a remarkably fine and complete Norman church 
exists. The chief features were described by Mr. 
Sheppard, and the members had also the advantage 
of an excellent memoir thereon by Mr. John Bilson, 
published by the Yorkshire Archeological Society. 


~~ 6 a 


At the meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES on July 30, Mr. Brewis referred to a 
drinking-cup of unique pattern which had been pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. D. D. Dixon of Roth- 
bury. This cup was found in the prehistoric oak 
coffin at Cartington, and presented to the Society by 
Lord Armstrong. It had, unfortunately, got broken 


when the coffin was excavated, and he was afraid all 
the pieces had not been recovered, the coffin being 
filled with clay. The cup was of the Early Bronze 
Age, and_Mr. Brewis did not know of another like it 
in England. 

Mr. Blair read a note, forwarded by Mr. Dixon, 
upon the finding of the coffin. Rothbury, wrote Mr. 
Dixon, was already somewhat famous for its ancient 
remains, but the discovery of a tree-burial there was 
one of the most interesting finds there had been for 
some time. Like many another of the rare finds, the 
tree-burial was discovered quite accidentally. The 
plough of a servant employed by Messrs. E. and F. 
Crawford, on Cartington Farm, struck against a large 
block of local freestone. His employers removed 
the stone, and found an excavation in which was an 
oak-tree, about 7 feet in circumference. This had 
been split in halves and hollowed, one half serving 
for the coffin and the other half for the cover. The 
nature of the soil in the vicinity made it impossible 
that the tree could have grown there, and it had 
probably been felled in a neighbouring dell, hollowed 
out, and dragged to the burial-place. The coffin had 
been protected by a rudely constructed archwork, 
extending the whole length of the grave. Similar 
archwork, known as a Welsh arch, was still employed 
on some farms. Beyond two teeth, nothing was 
visible of the corpse, but there were indications that 
it had been attired in a skin garment. Such a burial 
find was very rare in England, and the Cartington 
one was only the second in Northumberland. A large 
stone found near led to the belief that there had been 
another burial, but as no excavation was found, that 
was a matter for conjecture. The possibility was 
that this was a solitary burial, and as it was on an 
eminence, it was probably the grave of someone who 
had held sway over the district. 


as * 8 


Other meetings have been the excursions of the 
SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY in the 
neighbourhood of Melton on July 12, and to Thetford 
and Euston Hall on August 14 and 15; the annual 
excursion of the SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETy, on July 11, to Albright Hussey, Preston 
Gobalds, Lea Hall, Myddle Church and Castle, 
Loppington, Ellesmere, and Petton ; the visit of the 
SUNDER! AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to Seaham 
on July 23; the meeting of the LEICESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY at Leicester on July 28 ; 
the visit to Worksop Priory, and to the beautiful little 
Norman chapel at Steetly, of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on July 19; the 
visit to Old Sarum of the HAMPSHIRE ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY on July 28; the very successful 
two days’ meeting of the KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETy on July 28 and 29, when Westerham, Sun- 
dridge, Chipstead, Edenbridge, and Hever, were 
among the places visited; the excursion to Whit- 
bourne and Brockhampton of the WORCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on July 28; the annual 
excursion of the YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociEty on August 2 to Sherburn, Pontefract, 
Birkin, and Cawood, and the visit of the same 
society to York and district on August 7 and 8. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


THE STORY OF AN ANCIENT PARISH: BREAGE 
WITH GERMOE. By H. R. Coulthard, M.A. 
Seven illustrations. Camborne: Camborne Print- 
ing and Stationery Co., Ltd., 1913. Demy 8vo., 
pp. 162. Price 3s. 6d. 

We welcome this nicely produced volume as an 
addition to the growing list of parish histories well 
arranged and intelligently written. Mr. Coulthard, 
who is the present Vicar of Breage, sketches the 
history of his parish from the earliest times to the 
present day in a series of readable chapters, in which 
he skilfully sets the local picture against a background 
of general and county history. Four other chapters 
treat of the history of some of the more notable 
families of the district, especially the Godolphins ; of 
sundry ‘‘ Worthies and Unworthies,” including some 
smugglers already known to fame—the so called 
‘* King of Prussia,” and others ; and, finally, of local 
place-names and superstitions. The book, though 
small, bears witness to considerable research and to 
a wide acquaintance with history. We like, too, the 
tolerant, broad-minded tone of many of these pages. 
Mr. Coulthard has some acute and suggestive remarks 
on p. 63 on the effect of the Reformation and its 
after-consequences upon the Cornish peasantry, com- 
paring the religious aspect of things to-day in Corn- 
wall and in Brittany, to the people of which the 
Cornish folk are racially so closely allied. ‘‘ Both 
peoples belong to the same division of the Celtic race, 
yet both now in the main stand at opposite poles in 
politics and religion.” Some curious examples are 
given of the origin of surnames. In 1713 the Breage 
registers have an entry of ‘‘ Nicholas Cornish, alias 
Cold Pye.” In 1714 this individual is mentioned as 
Nicholas Cornish Coldpy, while ‘‘in later years he 
figures in the registers simply as Nicholas Colpy.” 
It is sad to read that the churchwardens’ accounts, 
those invaluable materials for local history, ‘‘ have 
long since, through damp and neglect, passed beyond 
the stage when it is possible to examine them”’ ; and 
Mr. Coulthard mentions that in one parish he knows 
such accounts were ‘‘jumbled into an old wooden 
box is a damp vestry-room, and left to grow green 
with mould and disintegrate into an evil-smelling 
paste.” He gives other examples of careless destruc- 
tion of valuable records. 

It is a pity that Mr. Coulthard did not revise his 
text or read his proofs with a little more care. On 
p- 74, in eight successive lines, ‘‘ practically ’’ occurs 
three times, with ‘‘ practical” once; and on p. 135 
the phrase ‘‘ with great difficulty” figures twice in 
three successive lines. On p. 141, note, ‘‘ factors” 
should be ‘‘facts.” ‘‘Lyson’s’’ Cornwall is twice 
given as a reference. These are small matters, but 


they are blemishes in an otherwise carefully written 
book. ; 








A COMPANION TO LATIN STUDIES. 


Edited by Sir 
John Edwin Sandys, Litt.D., F.B.A. With 
many plans and illustrations. Second edition. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1913. Royal 8vo., 


pp. xxxvi+891. Price 18s. net. 

The first edition of this admirable volume has been 
exhausted in two years, which in itself is a tribute to 
its worth. The second edition is altered only by the 
addition of a few details, with the revision of biblio- 
graphical notes to date. But the whole book seems 
redolent of fresh research, and many of the illustra- 
tions—e.g., the earliest known Latin inscription on 
metal on the gold fibula from Preeneste of the sixth 
century ; the photograph of the noble panel from the 
Ara Pacis Auguste; and the curiously beautiful 
decorative relief of ‘‘ Perseus and Andromeda” from 
the Capitoline Museum—demonstrate the interest and 
value of the new paths recently explored in Roman 
and Latin archeology. It is, perhaps, to the chapters 
on Public and Private Antiquities and on the 
Arts and Epigraphy that readers of this magazine 
would chiefly turn for guidance and accurate informa- 
tion; but as Goldsmith on our cover gives us his 
monthly exhortation to ‘‘ love everything that’s old,” 
not forgetting friends and manners, as well as books 
and wine, we may warmly welcome this new com- 
panion to the studies begun in youth. The plan of 
the work, with its regulated contributions by the 
chief Cambridge scholars, such as the editor, Professors 
Ridgeway, Reid, and Verrall, with sections on special 
subjects from Bonn, Oxford, and Dublin, shows the 
care with which Sir John Sandys and his colleagues 
have mapped out the tremendous field of what the 
Latins, and Rome in particular, did for the progress 
of the human race. The result is a volume which 
is really an encyclopzedia in modified form. Whether 
you may wish to confirm some question of ethnology, 
with a detail of fauna or flora, or to apply some 
analogy of constitution or law, or to answer an inquiry 
about the occupations or treatment of Roman slaves, 
or whether ophthalmic surgery played a part, as is 
here shown by a curious detail of archeology, in 
military medicine, you may feel yourself on safe 
ground in consulting this ‘‘Companion” to your 
studies. From the earliest period of Latin nationality 
until the time when, with Boethius, we stand on the 
threshold of the Middle Ages, the life, communal and 
private, of an august race is here set out in careful 
and methodical detail. The volume is worthy of the 
best traditions of the University and the Press which 
have issued it.—W. EI. D. 


x *k * 


LIFE IN OLDEN TIMES IN BABYLON AND ASSYRIA. 
By Eleanor Trotter, B.A. Frontispiece in co!our, 
ninety-two illustrations in the text, and three 
maps. London: Macdonald and Evans, 1913. 
Crown 8vo., pp. 232. Price Is. 6d. net. 

This book has been written for schoolboys and 
schoolgirls, “‘in the hope that it will quicken their 
interest in the life of long ago, and in the wonderful 
relics of that life which are now in the British 
Museum.” We are afraid that the number of boys 
and girls to whom the subject will appeal is not too 
large, but the author has certainly written in a way 
which should interest intelligent pupils. She writes 
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in the main with suitable simplicity; and although a 
critical reader may cavil at one or two statements, 
she succeeds in giving in these well-printed pages a 
clear outline of the history of the rise and fall of 
Babylon and Assyria as read from the monuments 
unearthed by Layard and Botta and their successors. 
Miss Trotter might have made more of the intercourse 
between Assyria and Egypt—there is no reference 
either in the text or in the list of books used to the 
Tell el Amarna letters—and she might have been 
more liberal with dates, but as a whole her little book 
is a handy summary, which may be read with profit by 


in front of Sennacherib’s palace at Nineveh. This 

pavement is of alabaster carved in beautiful designs. 

Other illustrations give vivid impressions of life and 

war in the days of the great King. On p. 141, line 4, 

‘* East” should be ‘‘ West.” 

*x* kx * 

SHEFFIELD, 1297 TO 1554: A CATALOGUE OF 
ANCIENT CHARTERS. Prepared by T. Walter 
Hall. Four plates. Sheffield: /7.W. Northend, 
Norfolk Row, 1913. Large 8vo., pp. viit+ 148. 

The full title of this book is “A Catalogue of the 

Ancient Charters belonging to the Twelve Capital 





PAVEMENT SLAB, SENNACHERIB’S PALACE: BRITISH MUSEUM. 


pupils of a larger growth. An excellent feature is the 
number of illustrations, drawn, some from Layard, 
many from the great collection of valuable objects in 
the Babylonian and Assyrian collections in the British 
Museum. The photographic reproductions of the 
wonderful carvings in low relief come out on the 
whole with remarkable clearness. By the courtesy 
of the publishers we are able to reproduce on this 
page an illustration of part of the pavement, now in 
the British Museum, which once adorned the space 


Burgesses and Commonalty of the Town and Parish 
of Sheffield, usually known as the Church Burgesses, 
with Abstracts of all Sheffield Wills proved at York 
prior to 1554.” There are a few references to these 
charters in Hunter’s Hal/amshire, otherwise they are 
little known ; and Mr. Hall, who is a devoted student 
of Sheffield antiquities and bibliography, has done 
excellent service by compiling this carefully annotated 
catalogue. Working genealogists will welcome the 
addition of another effective tool to the equipment 
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of their workshops. In the Appendix are sundry 
alphabetical lists of persons living in Sheffield temp. 
Edward I. and Richard II., and there are indexes to 
genealogies and to names of testators, as well as a 
general index. There are also three plates of seals 
and a photographic reproduction, slightly reduced in 
size, of the Charter of John Stub, of Sheffield, 1416 
—‘‘a very good specimen of a land charter of the 
early fifteenth century, being beautifully written in 
black ink, which is as clear as the day it was written.” 


* * * 


Soncs OF A BuRIED City. By H. Lang Jones. 
2 plates. London: /. 4%. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
1913. Small 8vo., pp. 46. Price Is. net. 

Archeology and poetry.are popularly supposed to 
have but a distant acquaintance, but this is only a 
popular delusion. No man can feel more deeply the 
poetry of humanity than he who, digging on the sites 
of ancient towns, brings to the light and first handles, 
after the lapse of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
years, the tools and the toys of long-vanished men, 
women, and children. The charming little book 
before us derives its inspiration from days spent at 

Wroxeter and Caerwent, in close association with the 

diggings on those sites of Roman towns. Mr. Lang 

Jones is an archzologist who has the gift of song. 

These few short pieces are admirably phrased, and 

suggest to the reader the fascinations of archzeological 

excavation to anyone with a touch of the historic 
imagination : 


Take spade, and dig down in this English loam, 
Here, in a corner of your paddock-field, 
Then gaze in wonder on its harvest yield— 
The living footprints of Imperial Rome ! 


The author adds a prose note ‘‘On Matters Romano- 
British ’—mainly descriptive of the discoveries on the 
Caerwent site. This attractive little book should do 
something to develop the growing feeling among Eng- 
lishmen of pride in that period when Rome dominated 
England—pride in a really great period of our own 
island history. 


*x* kK * 
THE Masonic LODGES OF THE WORLD. By 
Frederick Armitage. With 6. illustrations. 


London: Weare and Co., 1913. Crown 8vo., 
pp. 232+xxiv. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Following upon the two volumes entitled 4 Short 
Masonic History, which the Antiquary reviewed some 
little time since, Mr. Armitage has now produced 
another Masonic work which should prove both 
interesting and useful to the Fraternity, and which, 
taken with the two previous volumes, makes in small 
compass a tolerably complete epitome of the Masonic 
development. The principal part of the volume 
before us concerns itself with short accounts of the 
more important Lodges in all parts of the world, and 
Mr. Armitage must have had no little difficulty in 
selecting those he thought most worthy of his notice ; 
indeed, he hints in his short preface that a future 
edition may contain descriptions of many more 
Lodges. The volume is useful as a book of refer- 
ence, but from our point of view the most interesting 
chapter is that on ‘* The Customs of Early Lodges.”’ 





The portraits of illustrious Masons add interest to 
a book which we presume many ‘“‘ brethren” will be 
glad to possess. : 
% * x 

We have received a batch of the always welcome 
“ Hull Museum Publications.” The new issues are 
No. 93, being the forty-third Quarterly Record of 
Additions, edited, with sundry illustrations, by Mr. T. 
Sheppard, the Curator; and No. 94, an illustrated 
List of the Seventeenth-Century Tokens of Yorkshire, 
also by Mr. Sheppard, which shows that the Hull 
Museum collection, though, naturally in the case of 
so large a county, far from complete, includes a very 
considerable proportion of the known East Yorkshire 
examples. The other publications before us are new 
editions of the respective guides to the Municipal 
and to the Wilberforce Museums (fourth editions of 
Nos, 40 and 41), and the second edition of No. 87, 
the illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Fisheries 
and Shipping, Pickering Park, Hull—al\ three pre- 
pared by the Curator, Mr. Sheppard. All these use- 
ful and valuable publications are sold at the nominal 
price of one penny each. 


x * * 


The outstanding feature of Zhe Imprint, July 17 
(11, Henrietta Street, W.C. Price Is. net), is a 
number of finely produced gravure illustrations. The 
letterpress includes ‘‘ Art and Printing in Russia,” 
by Alex. Bakshy, and ‘‘ Letters and Language,” by 
J. H. Mason. The new quarterly part of History, 
vol. ii., No. 3 (89, Farringdon Street, E.C. Price 
Is. net), is full of good matter. ‘‘Was the French 
Revolution Inevitable?’ by D’Arcy W. A. Hughes; 
‘Prince Henry of Portugal, ‘ the Navigator,’ ” by 
Professor Raymond Beazley ; a sketch of the life 
and work of ‘‘ Theodor Mommsen,”’ by W. Warde 
Fowler; and ‘‘The Empire under the Stuarts,” by 
A. T. L. Grear, are some of the contents of this 
useful quarterly. In the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Archeological Journal, Mr. C. E. Keyser continues 
his account of Hanney Church, illustrated by another 
batch of thirteen good photographic plates; and 
among the other contents are the annual report of the 
Berkshire Archeological Society ; notes on Warfield 
and Blewbury churches; and a note on ‘‘A Brass 
formerly at South Moreton, Berks.” In the Archi- 
tectural Review, August, Mr. W. H. Godfrey writes 
on ‘‘Sutton Place, near Guildford,” and Mr. Stanley 
C. Ramsey on ‘‘ The Travellers’ Club,” one of the 
first and best works of Charles Barry. Both these 
articles and the rest of the magazine’s contents are 
lavishly illustrated. The photographic plates are 
excellent. The Ausical Antiguary, July, contains, 
inter alta, ‘‘ Studies in Byzantine Music,” by H. J. W. 
Tillyard ; ‘‘Handel’s ‘Song in Eight Parts,’” by 
W. Barclay Squire ; and ‘‘ Entries relating to Music 
in the English Patent Rolls of the Fifteenth Century,” 
by W. H. Grattan Flood. We have also received 
Fasc. 16 of the Répertoire a’ Art et @ Archéologie 
(Paris: 19, Rue Spontini), the most valuable of art 
bibliographical publications ; a twelve-page pamphlet 
reprinted from Cheshire Notes and Queries, by Mr. 
W. J. Harper, giving a careful description, with 
illustrations, of the Ancient Crosses at Sandbach, 
Cheshire; and Rivista d'Italia, July. 
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Correspondence. 
———<o— 
IVO DE TAIL-BOIS. 
(Ante, p. 280.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 


WITH reference to the letter of Mr. J. F. Curwen 
which appears in your issue for July ve Ivo de Tail- 
Bois, I quite agree that there are records which tend 
to show that Eltred could not have been the son of 
Ivo as appears in the monks’ pedigree, but that that 
pedigree was queried I pointed out ina footnote. I 
think, however, it will have been apparent to your 
readers that a good deal of care and discrimination 
had been exercised in putting together little known 
facts concerning Ivo de Tail-Bois. A comparison of 
the article which appeared in the May Antiguary 
with almost any work on local or general history (such, 
for instance, as Professor Freeman’s ‘‘ History of the 
Norman Conquest ’’) in which references are made to 
Ivo de Tail-Bois, will, I think, prove that. 

I may add that I hope shortly to contribute a 
further paper in which’ these as well as other contro- 
versial points are dealt with far more fully than it was 
possible for me to do in the short article referred to. 

R. A. M. Boyce. 

** St. Cubert,” 

Twickenham. 
July 24, 1933. 





SIR HENRY WOODRINGTON. 
(Ante, page 320.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. STANFORD will find a very complete pedigree of 
the Widdringtons of Widdrington in the Rev. John 
Hodgson’s Northumberland, I1., ii., pp. 230-239, 


with additions pp. 542, 543. 


The Sir Henry Widdrington in question was Sheriff 
of Northumberland in 1579 and Governor of Berwick. 
His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Trevanion, a Cornish knight, but they had no family. 
After his death, c¢vca 1592, she remarried Robert 
Carey, the celebrated Warden of the Middle Marches, 
afterwards created Earl of Monmouth. 

Sir Henry Widdrington’s will is dated February 15, 


1592. 


Victoria Avenue, 
Ilkley. 


H. R. LEIGHTON. 


‘*RUINED RUINS.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 


IN reading Mr. J. Tavenor Perry’s article on ‘‘ Ruined 
Ruins: The Abomination of Desolation,” I notice 
that he does not mention the modern ‘‘ Druidical ” 
circles in Wales, one of which is erected every year. 
Wherever the National Eisteddfod is held—this year 
at Abergavenny early in August—the Gorsedd meets 
in a circle of rude stones, which is erected for the 
purpose before the ‘‘ Proclamation,” the year previous. 
The pillars are usually large weathered moor-stones. 
Sometimes the circle is erected on an adjacent moor 


or in the glade of a wood, in which cases it soon 
presents an appearance of great antiquity. I know of 
instances in which strangers have mistaken these for 
prehistoric structures, and it is quite conceivable that 
in the future one here or there may give rise to a 
serious blunder. 

What the precise connection between the prehistoric 
circles and the Gorsedd is, I have not yet been able 
to learn. I have been told that there are learned 
treatises on the matter in Welsh. If some Welsh 
archeologist would put the case in the Antiquary it 
would be a boon to English readers. 

Joun Warp. 

Cardiff, 

July 25, 1913. 


FIG SUNDAY. 
(Ante, pp. 200, 240, 280.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Ir I have not delayed until too late, may I offer a 
slight testimony as to the observance of Fig Sunday ? 
I have been more or less acquainied with Watford for 
the last forty years, and resided there seven years of 
the time, and during that time I found that it was 
quite customary for the dwellers in the town and 
neighbourhood to provide figs to be eaten on Palm 
Sunday, or ‘* The Sunday next before Easter,” and 
the day was hence called ‘‘ Fig Sunday.” I have 
also read that the observance of the custom was, if not 
peculiar to, at any rate characteristic of, West Herts 
and the neighbouring parts of Bucks. Perhaps the 
custom may be dying out in Watford itself, now that 
it is becoming so much less rural, and may even be 
looked upon as a London suburb. 
Jas. Kirk. 
Closeburn, 





ERRATA.-—In August Antiguary, p. 312, col. 2, 
line 15, for ‘‘ Batch” read ‘‘ Balch” ; p. 313, col. 2, 
line 31, for ‘‘ Swaveney” read ‘‘ Swavesey.” 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be weil if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 

TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

















